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FOLKSONG AND BALLAD— 
A NEW EMPHASIS 


By MacEpwarp Leacu 


of the JAF can be labelled collectanea. A few years ago, as back numbers prove, 

most folksong articles were simply collections; not many ventured into discus- 
sion. Does this change in emphasis mean that the collector has put away his tape 
recorder and become a desk jockey? 

It certainly reflects a growing feeling among American folklorists that the task of 
collecting is pretty well finished and that there is little more to be had now than frag- 
ments of songs dredged from the depths of senile memories, other versions (by acci- 
dent of forgetting) of songs already many times collected. It is true that there is little 
point in recording a miserable, imperfectly remembered text of a well-known song; 
yet this does not mean that collecting should stop. We should instead take stock of 
our procedures, question our methods. Important collecting is still to be done. 

Collecting in America has to date followed no system or plan; it has been com- 
pletely haphazard. Certain regions have been combed, others are untouched. Collec- 
tors have become so common in one Kentucky county that a process server disguised 
himself as a folklorist with notebook and tape recorder in order to approach his vic- 
tims. Needless to say, he has spoiled the region for collectors. Nova Scotia has been 
both thoroughly and well covered. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island remain 
virgin territory in spite of the richness of material there. Anyone following the listing 
of songs by counties in Davis’ Traditional Ballads of Virginia is struck by the fact that 
most of them come from a few counties, ¢.g., sixty from Campbell but only one from 
the adjoining Charlotte. Probably the richest field in Virginia is made up of the three 
counties along the southwest border of Kentucky—yet only seventeen ballads and 
songs are recorded from this region, though examination of pertinent WPA material 
discloses several hundred texts, many of them exceedingly valuable: a new version of 
“The Gypsy Laddie,” a complete “Sir Patrick Spens.” The Folk Music Section of the 
Library of Congress tried to encourage systematic and careful collecting, but it had 
to rely on volunteer workers and a tiny appropriation. Now, even this directing and 
organizing agency has ceased to function. We need a committee, an agency to survey 
collections and fields, perhaps to make local contacts, and then to reveal where col- 
lectors are needed—in other words, a commission on the plan of the Irish Folklore 
Commission. 

Much of the impression that present-day collecting is of questionable value comes 
from the way the material is frequently presented. Too often each song, good and bad, 
is faithfully set down, while editing is largely confined to a headnote and bibliography, 
with little attempt at selection or criticism. In the future let us publish only what will 
add to knowledge of a particular song, or rest content simply to record its presence in 
a given region if it is merely typical. And let us not be beguiled into treating every 


I: is significant that only one of the papers concerned with folksong in this issue 
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lapse of memory as a new version. When we collect “Bonny Barbara Allan” today 
we can usually dispose of it by listing it among the songs known in the particular 
region, indicating that this text is composed of x number of stanzas, that it follows 
such and such a type in the Coffin Bibliography, and that the tune is, let us say, Chris- 
tie’s third air. On the other hand, should you find (as you could twenty years ago in 
the Smokey Mountains near Bryson City) a text of Barbara Allan in which Young 
William recovers, curses Barbara, she dies, and he dances on her grave, then you have 
a unique text—one worth printing and studying to determine its origin and history. 
Such a study reveals that this ballad was composed by the local singer, fiddler, and 
ballad-maker, John Snead, who says he reworked the ballad giving it a different end- 
ing because “that dratted girl was so mean.” It bothers him that Young William 
should die for love of such a girl. The method by which this text came about is as 
important as the text itself. Here is deliberate change based on personal feeling. That 
the group accepted this version over the traditional one is important, too. An editing 
of this text involves discussion of its background and implications. The earliest col- 
lectors focused on the text only. From the time of Sharp they have been concerned 
with text and tune. Now, we are additionally interested in singer, audience, and 
frame of reference. We need not less but more systematic and detailed collecting, and 
results must be presented not in vacuo but in historical and social context. 

Just as the techniques and objectives of collectors have changed, so have analytical 
studies in folksong and ballad. The broad general article has all but given away to 
the pointed and specific study. In the past a good bit of our scholarship was based on 
sheer speculation, as were studies of the origin of language. In the comfort of his 
study the folksong scholar, nurtured on an eighteenth-century romantic philosophy, 
built his picture of the “folk” and then proceeded to hypothesize the history, develop- 
ment, and nature of their songs—an excellent example of premature generalization. 
It is largely field collecting that has led us away from armchair studies, Our students 
today must spend time collecting, hearing songs from traditional singers, getting 
acquainted with conditions under which the songs are sung, coming to know the 
people who sing them. Such experience will keep their feet on the ground, keep them 
from going off on absurd speculations. A study of the nineteenth-century Jesse James 
throws light on the fourteenth-century Robin Hood. 

Most speculative scholarship is now dead, though a few of the most celebrated 
theories linger. The communal idea of ballad origins is occasionally voiced (like stu- 
dents of Max Miiller clinging to the ding-dong theory of the origin of language long 
after the Master was gone). Still current here and there is the vague idea of the ballad 
as primitive, though it is pushed to the end of the Middle Ages. But try to get “Bonny 
Barbara Allan” and the Percy “Edward” out of the medieval section of anthologies! 
More fantastic, because this is 1957 and we have amassed hordes of data from which 
to generalize, is the theory that the ballad was engendered by ancient rituals, vegeta- 
tion ceremonies, primitive rites—a theory which not even tradition excuses. 

The ballad and folksong papers in this issue of the JAF prove that present-day 
students are becoming aware of the necessity for specific study and for working out as 
far as possible the origin and history of each item. We must continue studies like 
Taylor’s “Edward” and “Sven I Rosengard,” Christophersen’s and Donald Taylor’s 
studies of “Sir Aldingar,” Bayard’s and Parker’s “Johnny Collins” and “Clerk Col- 
ville,” Gilchrist’s “Lambkin,” Barry’s “Lambkin” and his “Springfield Mountain.” 
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We welcome as additions to this list the present excellent studies of specific songs. 

We need to examine the role of the local folksinger and (as Greenway’s article 
here proves) that of the semipopular singer from radio and music hall who comes to 
be accepted by the folk. There are thousands of scattered references in the collections 
to the folk singer; every collector meets him—the one who has the songs of his com- 
munity in his keeping: Larry Gorman of New Brunswick, Charles Ingenthron of 
the Ozarks, Ben Henneberry of Nova Scotia, Frank Knox of Newfoundland, Hector 
Carmichael of Cape Breton. The careers of such singers, their function in their com- 
munities, their role as composers as well as singers, should be carefully analyzed. We 
also need studies of such popular singers widely accepted by the folk as Vernon Dal- 
hart, Doc Boggs, Harry McClintock, Buell Kazee, and, as Greenway points out, the 
Carter family, to bring out the relation of the singer to the song, his methods and 
styles of singing, and the highly individual nature of the whole process, as well as to 
throw light on how folksongs come about, how texts find tunes. 

Certain folksongs catch the emotion of history. Historians like to play with docu- 
ments and verifiable data; this often results in accuracy, but not so frequently in 
truth. The real spirit of an occasion may more often be caught in the song composed 
about the event and be missed in its documentation. We know much more, for 
example, of the colonist’s attitude toward the Indians and of his nature as we read 
the ballad of Lovewell’s Fight against the historical record of the events. We need 
both the accurate history and the ballad to see wherein the ballad makes its comment. 
This points up the necessity for the ballad editor to discuss fully his subject matter. 
We still lack a proper edition of “Chevy Chase.” 

One welcomes especially the two papers in this issue on the ballad in literature. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the ballad is folksong and properly discussed as such, 
still it has an important place in poetry and drama—but this is an aspect that has had 
only casual and passing notice since the days of Sir Philip Sidney, and has never had 
the careful and detailed critical study it deserves. The best general work, I think, is 
M. J. C. Hodgart’s third chapter in The Ballads (London, 1950). But here again, we 
need first a series of critical studies of individual ballads involving the great, untouched 
field of folk expression. 

There is developing, it seems to me as I re-read the present articles, an important 
new phase in the study of folksong and ballad; and trom here it looks as if it would 
be more fruitful and more sound than much of the work of the past. One can see 
coming out of it at some distant time the generalizations about this complex subject 
that will replace those made hastily and prematurely. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





“MARY HAMILTON” AND THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BALLAD AS AN ART FORM! 


By TristraM P. CorFin 


music and judged by the literary standards of Anglo-American culture. These 

texts, comprising the greatest single art form that oral tradition has produced, 
are seldom discussed as art by the amateurs and anthropologically-trained researchers 
who work with them. As a result, most teachers and many scholars think of Anglo- 
American ballad poetry as something a bit unusual in the realm of human endeavor, 
something a breed apart from “conscious” arts like drama, concert music, poetry in 
print. Today, it is frequently assumed that such ballad poetry “just happens” or that 
the folk, working in communion, have mystically borne what we recognize as great 
literature. Yet we know better. We know things don’t “just happen”; and we know 
the old “communal theory of ballad composition” to be almost completely wrong. It 
seems long past high time that the whole subject of the Anglo-American ballad text 
as art was brought up for review. 


MacEdward Leach has characterized all ballads as follows: 


: NGLO-AMERICAN ballad poems are the texts of ballads, printed without 


A ballad is story. Of the four elements common to all narrative—action, character, set- 
ting, and theme—the ballad emphasizes the first. Setting is casual; theme is often implied; 


characters are usually types and even when more individual are undeveloped, but action 
carries the interest. The action is usually highly dramatic, often startling and all the more 
impressive because it is unrelieved. The ballad practices rigid economy in relating the 
action; incidents antecedent to the climax are often omitted, as are explanatory and moti- 
vating details, The action is usually of a plot sort and the plot often reduced to the moment 
of climax; that is, of the unstable situation and the resolution which constitutes plot, the 
ballad often concentrates on the resolution leaving the listener to supply details and antece- 
dent material. 

Almost without exception ballads were sung; often they were accompanied by instru- 
mental music. The tunes are traditional and probably as old as the words, but of the two— 
story and melody—story is basic.” 


Leach’s definition would be disputed by few folklorists. Add to his points the idea that 
ballads are individually composed, and are most often fed down to the folk from a 
somewhat more highly educated stratum of society, and one has a good picture of the 
ballad as modern scholarship sees it. Ballads, thus, are widely considered to be plotted 
narratives, rising from relatively trained minds, taken over and fostered by the folk 
until they become the verses and masterpieces that our collectors uncover. 

The word “plotted” is of particular significance. It shall be a main purpose of this 
paper to suggest that plotting is vestigial, rather than vital, in the make-up of Anglo- 
American ballads. Unified action is a sign of the trained artist from the time of 
Homer through the Renaissance to the twentieth century.* Such organization of nar- 
rative tends to distinguish a man with training in the traditions of Western European 
literature from the ignorant or primitive. Plotting is honored by the tradition in which 
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the Anglo-American ballad is born, but there is little evidence to support a conten- 
tion that the folk, in whose oral heritage the ballad lives, care very much at all for 
unified action. Their myths and their tales lack unified action, except as a vestige. 
Generally, the folk tend to discard plotting in favor of something one might call 
“impact” or “emotional core.” 

Leach, as other writers on the ballad, stresses action as the most essential ingredi- 
ent. I feel, however, that Anglo-American ballads stress impact over action and retain, 
in the long run, only enough of the original action or plot unity to hold this core of 
emotion in some sort of focus. In our ballad, details are kept and discarded to fit the 
core, and little real attention is paid to plot consistency or structure. Plot is present, 
but in the background. The emotional core, a part of the musical as well as the textual 
meaning of the song, is emphasized and cherished. 

To understand the process by which an Anglo-American ballad becomes a poem, 
one must go into the problem of “emotional core” in some detail. It is essential that 
we understand what our folk consider a ballad to be and how it should be sung. Two 
things are certain: to our folk a ballad is song, not poetry; for us ballads become 
poems because certain variants (often by sheer chance) measure up to Western Euro- 
pean aesthetic standards. 

A ballad survives among our folk because it embodies a basic human reaction to 
a dramatic situation. This reaction is reinterpreted by each person who renders the 
ballad. As an emotional core it dominates the artistic act, and melody, setting, char- 
acter, and plot are used only as means by which to get it across. This core is more 
important to the singer and the listeners than the details of the action themselves. 
For while a singer is often scrupulous not to change the version of a song as he sings 
it, he shows little interest in the consistency or meaning of the details he is not chang- 
ing. Ballads resemble gossip. They are transmitted like gossip, and their variation 
comes about in much the way gossip variation occurs. 

The thesis presented above accounts for a number of the unique qualities of folk 
art and, through these qualities, designates the pattern of development that our bal- 
lads take over a stretch of time. 

1. That many singers actually miss the point of the ballad action may well be 
because they focus attention on the emotional core of the song rather than on the 
plot detail. For example, about six years ago I published a paper dealing with an 
Arkansas version of “The Drowsy Sleeper.”* My informant considered “The Drowsy 
Sleeper” to be an incest tale, but the woman who had taught the song to him had 
considered it a suicide-love story. Although the factual detail was the same (actually 
all the words were the same) in both texts, my informant had changed the emotional 
core that these details went to make up. 

2. Such focus on the emotional core of a song may also account for the fact that 
the folk tolerate contradictions and preposterous images in their songs. So lines like 
“he mounted a roan, she a milk-white steed, whilst himself upon a dapple gray” and 
“up spoke a pretty little parrot exceeding on a willow tree”® survive even from gen- 
eration to generation. 

3. Finally, if we accept the thesis of the “emotional core,” the difficulties encoun- 
tered by all scholars who attempt to define the Anglo-American ballad are accounted 
for. Every text of every ballad is in a different stage of development and derives from 
a different artistic environment. The details of the action are never precisely con- 
ceived, As a result, there is nothing exact enough about a ballad to define. 
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As an Anglo-American ballad survives in oral tradition, the details become con- 
ventionalized so that songs of the same general type (love songs, ghost songs, etc.) 
tend to grow more and more alike, to use more and more of the same clichés. As 
Moore said, “In a way the ballad resembles the proverb: there is nothing left in it 
which is not acceptable to all who preserve it by repetition. The simple ballads, which 
have served a general public are non-technical in diction, whereas the modern songs 
of special classes . . . are highly technical. The same levelling process destroys what- 
ever individual character the original poem may have.”® And (p. 400), “After a 
painstaking study of the subject, I have yet to find a clear case where a ballad can be 
shown to have improved as a result of oral transmission, except in the way of becom- 
ing more lyrical.” Moore’s words, along with other things, have led me to believe 
that the life of an Anglo-American ballad can be charted somewhat like this: 


Stage 1. A poem, created by an individual, enters or is retained in oral tradition. 
This poem has three major parts: an emotional core, details of action, frills of a poetic 
style that are too “sophisticated” for the folk. At this stage the poem is frequently not 
for singing and may well be closer to literature than to musical expression. The 
Frazer broadside of “Sally and Billy” or “The Rich Lady from London” (the song so 
often cited erroneously as Child 295) offers a relatively modern example: 


’Tis of a young sailor, from Dover he came, 

He courted pretty Sally, pretty Sally was her name, 
But she was so lofty, and her portion was so high, 
That she on a sailor would scarce cast an eye. 


“So adieu to my daddy, my mammy, and friends, 

And adieu to the young sailor for he will make no amends. 
Likewise this young sailor he will not pity me, 

Ten thousands times now my folly I see.”* 


So, of course, do any number of other newspaper, almanac, and broadside texts. 

Stage 2. This is the “ballad” stage. The frills of sub-literary style have been worn 
away by oral tradition; some of the action details have been lost. Any so-called “tra- 
ditional” ballad can serve as an illustration of Stage 2, although in the cases of both 
“Sally and Billy” and “Geordie” the American texts are close enough to print so that 
the transition from Stage 1 to Stage 2 is not complete. In fact, a majority of American 
songs lie in the area between the first two stages and were in the process of evolving 
toward traditional balladry when hindered by print and the urbanization of the folk. 
Some songs are born at this mid-point, to be sure. Individuals like Booth Campbell 
or Sir Walter Scott, who are used to singing or working within the conventions of 
folk tradition, may compose songs that never pass through Stage 1, that are traditional 
in language and detail at their birth.* 

Stage 3. In this final stage the ballad develops in one of two ways. Either unessen- 
tial details drop off until lyric emerges, or essential details drop off until only a mean- 
ingless jumble, centered about a dramatic core, is left. The so-called “degenerate” 


ballad (and that is a poor term) is either a lyric or a nonsense song. The Scarborough 
text of “Geordie” beginning, 
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Come bridle me up my milk-white steed. 
The brownie ain’t so able, O. 

While I ride down to Charlottetown 

To plead for the life of my Georgie, O.° 


shows the start of a development toward something like the lyrical “Rantin’ Laddie” 
that is given in toto below: 


Aft hae I played at the cards an’ dice Sing hush-a-by, an’ hush-a-by, 
For the love o’ a rantin’ laddie, O, An’ hush-a-by-lo babbie, O, 
But noo I maun sit in the ingle neuk O hush-a-by, an’ hush-a-by, 
An’ by-lo a bastard babbie O. An’ hush-a-by, wee babbie, O. 


Sing hush-a-by, an’ hush-a-by, 

An’ hush-a-by-lo babbie, O, 

O had your tongue, ma ain wee wean, 
An A gae a sook o’ the pappie, O.!° 


In much the same way the nonsensical Wisconsin “Sally and Billy” that begins with 
the meaningless lines, 


There was a ship captain 

That sailed on the sea. 

He called on Miss Betsy; 

Pretty Polly did say 

You go to that sea captain 

And grant me love or ruined I'll be." 


has its counterparts in “Bessy Bell” nursery rhymes and the amazing Texas version of 
Child 84, “Boberick Allen.”** Both lyric and nonsense stages develop, of course, from 
forgetting. Yet it is significant to note that it is the detail, not the emotional core, that 
is forgotten. The emotional core may be varied or modified, but it is the essential 
ingredient of any one song as long as that song exists."* 

Ballads in Stage 3 and ballads in the process of moving from Stage 2 to Stage 3 
are the only Anglo-American ballads that can meet the requirements of Western 
European poetry.’* While it is certainly true that collectors are always finding Anglo- 
American ballads with complete or nearly complete plot unity, the variants that sub- 
ordinate plot detail and focus on the emotional impact are the variants that are 
accepted as art. To become great poetry, our ballads must lose so much of their origi- 
nal style, atmosphere, and detail that they must become lyrics as well. 

Which of our ballads will meet the requirements of Western European poetry as 
they move toward lyric is governed by chance. A balance attained in oral tradition 
between stress on plot unification and stress on emotional impact gives some texts a 
magnificent half-lyric, half-narrative effect. Individuals, coming in series, often gen- 
erations apart, change lines, phrases, and situations to fit their personal fancies and 
to render what they consider to be the song’s emotional core before giving the ballad 
back to oral tradition. Some of these individuals are untrained geniuses, a few may 
be trained geniuses like Burns or Scott, most are without artistic talent. The geniuses 
give us the texts, or parts of texts, that measured by Western European standards are 
art. Their efforts are communal in the sense that there are usually many “authors” 
working on the tradition of any one song or version of a song. But it must be remem- 
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bered that often these geniuses live decades apart, handle the song separately, and store 
it in an ineffectual oral tradition in between. Oral tradition is an aimless thing. It will 
stumble into art—but not with any sort of consistency. 

The widely anthologized Child A version of “Mary Hamilton”*® is an example 
of an Anglo-American ballad poem that has gained artistic acceptance. The plot of 
the song is quite simple. Mary, Queen of Scots, has four maids-in-waiting, each 
selected for her virginal name and her beauty. One of the maids, Mary Hamilton as 
she is called in the ballad, not only flaunts the conventions of society by having an 
affair with the Queen’s husband, but is unfortunate enough to bear a child as fruit 
of this indiscretion. She attempts to destroy the baby, is caught, tried, and hanged for 
murder. Characterization and real setting are almost nonexistent, but the emotional 
core of the ballad is given great emphasis. This core, the tragedy of beauty and youth 
led astray, the lack of sympathy within the law, the girl’s resigned indifference to her 
lot, are driven home with full force. 

Only the first five of the eighteen stanzas that make up Child A are devoted to the 
rumors of Mary Hamilton’s pregnancy, the courtship by Darnley, the murder of the 
child, and the Queen’s discovery that she has been deceived. This juicy copy could 
not be dispatched more decorously had Mary of Scotland written the lines herself. 
The next five stanzas are devoted to the trial and conviction of Mary Hamilton, 
although again no effort is made to capitalize upon dramatic potentialities. Mary 
Hamilton, somewhat ironically, decides to dress in white, laughs and cries conven- 
tionally before and after the trial, and has her misfortune symbolized by losing the 
heel to her shoe. If the folk as a whole really cared about plot it is doubtful that the 
narrative possibilities of these events would be so ignored. 

Stanzas 11-18, almost half the text, show what really interested the folk who pre- 
served the Child A variant. Stanzas 11-18 deal with material that reflects the girl’s 
feelings as she stands on the gallows waiting to die. The first ten stanzas have 
remained in the song only because they bring into focus the last eight. The folk recog- 
nize that the emotional situation brought on by the seduction and subsequent murder 
is the artistically vital part of the ballad. 

That these stanzas are primarily cliché stanzas is not of importance. They are 
admirably suited to the emotional situation at hand. Mary tells the sentimentalists 
that congregate at every hanging not to weep for her, her death is her own doing. 
She calls for wine in a burst of braggadocio. Her toast mentions her parents, and her 
mood changes. Mary becomes sentimental herself, and the ballad draws to its end in 
four heart-rending stanzas. This is the essence of the story: the beauty and youth of a 
girl snuffed out by law. 

It is true that one can turn the page in Child and read the B text to discover that 
Mary Hamilton would not work “for wantonness and play” and that Darnley came 
to the gallows to ask Mary Hamilton to “dine with him.” But these details, as the 
ones in Scott’s composite version,® do nothing to increase the impact of the emotional 
core. Nor does it matter that Mary Hamilton was really a girl in the Russian court 
of Peter the Great and that, besides Seaton and Beaton, Livingston and Fleming were 
the names of Mary of Scotland’s other Maries. A girl is a girl, the law is the law, in 
any age, in any place. 

As an Anglo-American ballad survives in oral tradition more and more of the 
plot material can be expected to vanish, until only a lyric expressing the emotional 
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core is left. Barry’s collection from Maine (see n. 10) includes, page 258, the following 
variant of “Mary Hamilton”: 


Yestre’en the queen had four Maries, O little did my mither ken, 
This nicht she'll hae but three; The day she cradled me, 
There was Mary Beaton, an’ Mary Seaton, The land I was tae travel in, 
An’ Mary Carmichael an’ me. The death I was tae dee. 


Last nicht I dressed Queen Mary They've tied a hanky roon me een, 
An’ pit on her braw silken goon, An’ they'll no let me see tae dee: 
An’ a’ thanks I’ve gat this nicht An’ they've pit on a robe o’ black 
Is tae be hanged in Edinboro toon. Tae hang on the gallows tree. 


Yestre’en the queen had four Maries, 
This nicht she'll hae but three: 

There was Mary Beaton, an’ Mary Seaton, 
An’ Mary Carmichael an’ me. 


Here is a lyric poem with but the merest suggestion of plot. Only the facts that the 
girl was one of the Queen’s favored maidens and is now about to die remain clear. 
Yet the emotional core, girlhood and its beauty snuffed out by law, is as clear as it 
was in Child A. 

It is certain that the Maine lyric did not evolve from Child A (or some similar 
text) merely through the miracles of forgetting and fusing alone. A member of the 
folk, or some learned poet, framed Mary’s lament with the “Beaton and Seaton” 
stanza. Perhaps this poet, or another, purposefully discarded some of the plot detail 
as well. These points are relatively unimportant. The basic thing is that “Mary Hamil- 
ton” as it is found today is almost always a lyric and that the tendency to preserve 
the core and not the plot of the song is typical. 

The tendency is also typical of the American song “Charles Guiteau”—an example 
of mediocre poetry. Here the murderer of James A. Garfield waits for his death with 
the “little did my mither ken” cliché on his lips. The lines are just as adequate for a 
nineteenth century assassin as they are for a medieval flirt, and the folk have sloughed 
nearly all the plot detail included in the original sub-literary text; but “Charles Gui- 
teau,” unlike “Mary Hamilton,” never passed through the hands of a genius or series 
of geniuses who could lift it above sentimental verse. 

In the hands of A. E. Housman, the “Mary Hamilton” situation was touched by a 
great poet. “The Culprit,” the poem that opens with the lines “The night my father 
got me / His mind was not on me,”* tells of the musings of a man about to be hung. 
It is in reality a re-statement of the emotions Mary Hamilton expressed in stanzas 
11-18 in the Child A text. Why the youth is on the gallows, how he got there, 
are too clinical for Housman’s poetic purpose. Like the folk singer who shaped “Mary 
Hamilton” and even “Charles Guiteau,” Housman did not clutter his lyric with action 
detail. 

Beyond the observations made: on the Child A “Mary Hamilton” lie similar 
observations that can be made on the Scott “Twa Corbies,” the Percy “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” the Percy “Edward,” the Mackie-Macmath “Lord Randal,” and the other 
most widely anthologized of our ballads.’* All of them are basically lyrics. In each 
case there is a full plot, now lost forever, that the folk have seen fit to discard. A real- 
ization of the importance of the “emotional core” to the folk is essential to a sensitive 
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evaluation of Anglo-American ballad poems. The teacher, the critic, the poet, even 
the researcher, must know that in certain ballad variants there is to be found a fine 
blend of plot residue and universal emotion that produces priceless offspring from 
mediocre stock. An Anglo-American ballad may look like narrative. At its birth it 
may be narrative. But its whole life proceeds as a denial of its origin. 


NOTES 


1 This paper, an extensive development of a study read at the meeting of the AFS in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 28 July 1950, was read at the AFS meeting in Washington, D. C., 28 December 1955. 
Throughout, the word “ballad” should be read as meaning the “Anglo-American ballad,” al- 
though the remarks are pertinent to the ballads of Western Europe in general. 

2 The Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, ed. Maria Leach (New 
York, 1949-1950), I, 106. 

8 Even the revolt against plotting that has taken place in much 2oth century literature shows 
a definite consciousness of plotting. 

*“The Problem of Ballad Story Variation and Eugene Haun’s ‘Drowsy Sleeper,’” Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, X1V (1950), 87-96. 

5 See, respectively, Arthur K. Davis, Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge, Mass., 
1929), p. 188, and J. Harrington Cox, Folk Songs of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), p. 18. 

® Modern Language Review, X1 (1916), 404-405. 

7 Broadside in the Yale University Library. See the Claude L. Frazer Collection, 2:5. 

8 Narrative accretion may occur during Stage 2 also. But the addition of narrative detail in 
Stage 2, even when two whole ballads fuse, offers only a temporary setback to the steady move- 
ment toward Stage 3—lyric or nonsense. 

*Dorothy Scarborough, A Songcatcher in the Southern Mountains (New York, 1937), p. 213- 

10 Phillips Barry (with Fannie H. Eckstorm and Mary W. Smyth), British Ballads from 
Maine (New Haven, 1929), pp. 303-304. 

11 JAF, XLV (1932), p. 54- 

12 Publica.ions of the Texas Folklore Society, Vil, p. 111, or X, p. 149. 

13 Tt should be noted that a composition can move back up these stages at any time that an 
individual inserts morals, sentiment, and other poetic frills. Parodists, broadside-writers, and the 
like, frequently made such changes, particularly in the 18th century. The Civil War parodies of 
“Lord Lovel” as printed in many Southern collections, and the moral version of “The Three 
Ravens” printed in JAF, XX (1907), 154, serve as examples. It is also true that a song may be 
composed at any one of the three stages, even at the lyric or nonsense stage; (see many of the 
minstrel tunes). 

14 American ballads, which, as stated above, are usually in the process of moving from Stage 
1 to Stage 2, are generally thought of as inferior to Child ballads when measured by Western 
European poetic standards. 

15 See Child’s The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Il, 384. The text is not printed here, 
to conserve space. 

16 Sir Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (Edinburgh, 1833), II, 294 (Child 1). 

17 A. E. Housman, Collected Poems (New York, 1940), p. 114. 

18 See Child for the texts of “The Twa Corbies,” “Sir Patrick Spens,” “Edward,” and “Lord 
Randal” mentioned. 
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THE CHANGING FUNCTIONS 
OF A FOLKSONG 


By Linton C, FreeMan 


tions of oral narratives which “often moulder on our shelves waiting for the 

professional folklorist, or someone else, to make use of them in a dim and 
uncertain future.”* Despite the vast array of folk materials which has been amassed, 
there is a real need for conceptual organization. If studies of folklore are to provide 
systematic generalizations, classifications must be established and hypotheses must be 
developed and tested. 

The entertaining or recreational aspects of folk expression have long been under- 
stood, but relatively little attention has been given its other functions.” In a recent 
article, Bascom has suggested a functional analysis of folklore which would provide 
a means of integrating its study with the mainstream of anthropological theory.* This 
would provide studies of folklore with some much-needed conceptual organization. 

The functional significance of a folksong should be revealed through its interrela- 
tionship with other aspects of the social-cultural system within which it finds expres- 
sion. A particular type of folk expression should be associated with a particular kind 
of social organization. And changes in the social organization should engender 
changes in the nature of the associated folklore. The present study is designed to 
uncover such interrelationships; an attempt is made to develop a set of hypotheses 
concerning the changing functions of a folksong. 

The verses reported in this study were sung in Hawaii before, during, and after 
World War II. This was a period of marked social change in the islands. Therefore, 
if the functional hypothesis is correct, these social changes should be reflected in modi- 
fications in the fundamental orientations of the verses. It is this question which will 
be explored. Old and new verses will be compared and an attempt will be made to 
assess their functional significance in terms of the social matrix in which they were 
developed. 

All of the verses collected were sung to the same melody. They exhibit a high 
degree of formal variation and little adherence to rhyme pattern. Collectively, they 
are known as “Lei Ana Ika” or “U.S.E.D.” The origin of the melody is unknown 
but, according to informants, the first words appeared just before the war. 

The most common, and reportedly the oldest of these verses, was developed shortly 
before World War II. It describes some of the widespread hostility which was expressed 
toward the United States Engineers Department before and during the war.* The 
U.S.E.D. was famous for its arbitrary actions and its inefficiency. However, it em- 
ployed large numbers of island men on construction projects, and this verse was sung 
by the men en route to and from work each day: 


Te study of folklore has too frequently ended with the publication of collec- 
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Le a a 
U.S. E. D. Suckers ev-ryday. | They make you whis+le for your mon-ey. 


When the war started the song gained currency. New verses were composed and 
sung at beach parties, drinking parties, /aaus—wherever people got together. One 
informant described their popularity thus: “ ‘Lei Ana Ika,’ as far as I know, had no 
set or one singer or writer. It was more like a folksong. At every party someone would 
start the first verse and then each person in turn would add a verse—maybe a new 
one he had thought up, or an old one. The verses usually fit in with the party, or 
something new that had happened in the war effort, or change in politics.”® 

In the following, which are typical of verses that emerged during the war years, 
(2) is a protest against the blackout. (“Lau Yee Chai’s” refers to a popular restaurant 
in Honolulu; “Lei ana ika” is apparently a nonsense phrase used to keep the meter.) 
Verse (3) has reference to the barbed wire on the beaches. (Makapuu is a beach on 
Oahu; the phrase “Awe na hoi” is an expression of pain.) 


(2) Before time (3) Body surfing at Makapuu 
At night you could go out. Used to be very fine. 
Go Lau Yee Chai’s You don a pair of trunks 
And really get about. And plunge into the foaming brine. 
Now to make hay You catch a rolling swell 
You got to make it in the day. Then you let out a yell, 
Lei ana ika, the blackout! “Awe na hoi! Barbed wire!” 


Verse (4) notes a sentiment concerning the quartering of large numbers of Cau- 
casian troops on the island of Hawaii, while (5) ridicules the spy scare. (“Baby 
donkey” is slang for half caste.) 


(4) The marines landed (5) Took my girl 
In Kailua Bay. For a buggy ride. 
The girls go crazy The moon was shining 
About what they say. Up so bright. 
Nine months later Step on the gas; 
They feel the pain, The jalopy fell apart. 
Lei ana ika, baby donkey. Lei ana ika, sabotage. 


Verse (6) satirizes tire rationing; verses (7) and (8) are two of several which 
comment on the traffic situation in downtown Honolulu during the war. (“Mauka” 
and “makai” are opposite directions; the line “Make pia the eye” refers to going 
blind; “Holo holo” means to ride; H.R.T. stands for Honolulu Rapid Transit.) 


(6) I went down town I step on the gas, 
To buy a car. Four tires flat. 
I went down town Lei ana ika, tire ration. 
To buy a Ford V8. 
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(7) Before time (8) Fort Street mauka, 
When you go to town, Now Makai. 
You could go Bethel Street Go so many ways 
And go all around, Make pia the eye. 
But now you go to town You can take your Car, 
The cop he say, But not for me. 
“Open your eye bull, only one way!” I holo holo with the H.R.T, 


Some verses were concerned with public figures. A popular one ridiculed a terri- 
torial hero, Duke Kahanamoku, a former Olympic swimmer, who temporarily be- 
came a rather unpopular figure as the director of gasoline rationing during the war. 
Other verses championed favored political candidates or ridiculed the opposition, as 


in those below which point out the stupidity of an unpopular candidate, condemn an 
unfavored nominee, and eulogize a favorite. 


(9) Duke Kahanamoku, (11) You vote for Tommy Lee; 
The champion of Oahu. He makes you go on a spree. 
Duke Kahanamoku, You vote for Bobby Lee; 
The swimmer of the islands. He gives you all the whiskey. 


Duke Kahanamoku, You vote for Herbert Lee, 
He swam to Los Angeles, And then you will see 


And now he’s pumping gasoline. The very end of democracy. 


You vote for mayor Crane; Lester Petrie, 


You eat mountain apple. He runs the town. 
You vote for mayor Petrie; The local graft 


You chew sugar cane. Is now going down. 

You vote for Ichinose, He runs the town 

Muscles on the body, To perfection, 

Superman for supervisor. So give him your vote bull, next 
election! 


These verses proliferated during the war--at a time when the people of Hawaii 
were inflicted with some special hardships. They had the usual blackout, and food, 
gasoline, and tire rationing, but in addition to these, the islands were surrounded by 
barbed wire, overrun with military personnel, and rumors of sabotage were rampant. 
Furthermore, citizens of Hawaii were deprived of their franchise. A curfew was 
imposed, self-government was abrogated, and martial law was instituted. They were 
restricted by an enormous set of wartime regulations. Life in a community which 
was traditionally free from many of the restrictions of urban existence suddenly 
became very circumscribed. 

Under these circumstances, many frustrations were engendered at the same time 
that the usual mechanisms of political expression were unavailable. The early verses, 
dealing as they did with the hardships of wartime existence, probably functioned as 
outlets—as channels into which aggression born of this frustration could be directed. 
Then, too, they served as a means of informal social protest, allowing people to make 
their desires known. The wartime verses are almost all alike in this respect; they are 
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songs of social protest. As long as the restrictive situation existed, such verses were 
bound to be prevalent.® 

It was not until after the war when restrictions were removed and such verses 
were inappropriate that the younger people began to create a new type of verse. Pro- 
test continued, but it could now be expressed through political action, public demon- 
strations, strikes, and the like. With this return to the status quo the meaning of the 
old verses was lost, and the post-war innovation were more often entertaining or 
nonsensical than expressive of social protest. For example, here are a youngster’s 
meaningless version in which “U.S.E.D.” is changed to “U.S.C.D.,” a nonexistent 
organization; a nonsense verse based on (8); and a variant of (12) in which the 
original meaning is lost: 


(1a) U.S.C.D. (8a) You vote for Mayor Wilson 
Suckers every day. You get plenty muscles. 
Fifty cents an hour; You vote for Mayor Wilson, 
Four bucks a day. You get plenty muscles. 
US.C.D. You vote for Mayor Wilson, 
Suckers every day— You get plenty muscles— 
Lei ana ika, no mo’ money. Aloha Ia no dice. 


(12a) Fort street mauka, 
Ewa, makai. 
Too many stop signs 
Maka pio the eye. 
Humu Humu nuku nuku 
Ding dong bell— 
Lei ana ika, pussy in the well. 


There are many other such confusions in the verses provided by younger inform- 
ants, and there are a large number of apparently new recreational and nonsense verses 
among this group. These verses include words in Hawaiian and Japanese, they some- 
times have vulgar reference, but they tell no story—they are entirely recreational in 
import. These are typical examples: 


(13) R-A-T, (15) Ichi san shi go 
Iole makes a rat. Roku shi chi hachi 
C-A-T, Gu ju 
Popoki makes a cat. Upu: upu 
M-O-N-K-E-Y, Tamana ah 
Lei ana ika, keko—monkey. Ding dong bell, 
Lei ana ika, pussy in the well. 


Some people say (16) Haina ia mai 
(Name) looks like Tyrone Power. Ana kapu ana la 
Some people say Ichi ni san shi 
He’s tough as Eisenhower. Go roku shichi hachi 
Why all the buildup? Uku uku tamana 
To me its a disgrace, Ding dong bell, 
Lei ana ika, prune face! Lei ana ika, pussy in the well. 
(17) EN-D 
My song has ended. 
P-A-U 
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My song is pau. 
If nobody here 
No like my song 
Come kiss my ku and roll along. 


These younger informants also report a great number of post-war verses which 
are concerned with sex. Such verses are understandable as manifestations of youthful 
frustration and conflict in the area of sexual expression. They serve as outlets for frus- 
tration generated from conflicts of needs or cultural demands. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that these verses are not expressions of protest. They all tell stories of attempted 
sexual escapades, but in each case the outcome is the socially acceptable one. Thus, 
they may be viewed as verses of a stabilizing type which function to reinforce the 
cultural norms, and most of them are variants of the two basic patterns reported be- 


low. However, a single informant will often sing as many as three or four variants of 
the same verse: 


(18) I took my girl (19) The higher the mountain 
To Makapuu. The cooler the breeze. 
I told her, “Honey, The younger the couple 
Let’s pitch some woo.” The tighter they squeeze. 
The next day Opu opu tamana 
When I go to school, O ding dong bell, 
Lei ana ika, black and blue. Lei ana ika, no dice. 


From the description above, a trend may be detected; although a song began as an 


expression of social protest, currently it is concerned chiefly with recreation and sex. 
The only exception to this trend is found among young Hawaiians in the Army who 
have composed new verses and modifications of old ones, still retaining the protest 
idea. Verses have dealt with the Korean War, Army food, work details, etc. So protest 
verses are again found in association with a restriction of personal expression—this 
time in an Army setting. 

This paper has examined some historical changes in the expressed content of verses 
of a modern Hawaiian folksong. It has attempted to uncover the basic forms of expres- 
sion and to relate these to the changing aspects of the social milieu. Such an analysis 
does not provide definitive answers, but it does suggest some hypotheses relating folk- 
songs to other socio-cultural content. 

From the present analysis three basic categories of folk expression may be gen- 
eralized. Each of these is associated with a specific set of socio-cultural conditions, and 
each is representative of a different function. In the first place, social protest verses 
emerge when the members of a society are deprived of other mechanisms of protest. 
Such songs will be found in any disfranchised segment of society and will persist as 
long as these individuals are deprived of other more direct techniques of action." 
These verses represent an attempt of the members of the society to cope with inac- 
ceptable social conditions. On one hand, they may diminish frustrations—they allow 
the individual to “let off steam” in a congenial group setting and thereby to adjust to 
social conditions as they are. On the other hand, they may accomplish social change 
through mobilizing group sentiment. In either case such verses function to reduce 
societal imbalance and to integrate the society. 
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Secondly, when there exists a long-term frustration or conflict in personal needs 
or cultural demands which is tied in with the mores of the society, stablizing verses 
will be sung. These will describe the conflict, but they will not end in protest. Rather, 
they will provide the solution which is sanctioned in the mores. Thus, stabilizing 
verses permit the person to “let off steam” and they tend to validate the mores; they 
function to reinforce the norms of the culture and to stabilize the social system. 

Thirdly, when conditions allow other institutionalized modes of personal expres- 
sion and when long-term moral conflicts are not predominant, verses of a purely 
recreational type will be evident. Such verses will serve strictly entertainment 
functions. 

In summary, results of the present study suggest that a folksong may function not 
only as a form of recreation, but, depending upon social conditions, as an agency for 
integrating society or as a technique for maintaining the social order. 


NOTES 


1A. I. Hallowell, “Myth, Culture and Personality,” American Anthropologist, XLIX (1947), 
544- 

2'W. R. Bascom, “African and New World Negro Folklore,” in The Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, ed. Maria Leach (New York, 1949-50), p. 22. 

8'W. R. Bascom, “Four Functions of Folklore,” JAF, LXVII (1954), 333-349. 

*G. Allen, Hawaii’s War Years (Honolulu, 1950), pp. 234-237. 

5 This report is documented by the fact that the investigator was able to collect a different 
set of verses from almost every informant. Furthermore, many different versions of the same 
verse were often gathered—sometimes as many as fifteen variants. 

® See also R. Ames, “Protest and Irony in Negro Folksong,” Science and Society, XIV (1950), 
193-213. 

7 This has been demonstrated for citizens of Hawaii during the war, for Hawaiians in the 
Army, and, according to Ames, for Negroes in the United States. 
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“THE LADY AND THE DRAGOON”: 
A BROADSIDE BALLAD IN ORAL 
TRADITION 


By Davin Mason GREENE 


Dragoon,” the headnote to its versions in The Frank C. Brown Collection of 

North Carolina Folklore (Durham, 1952), Il, 287, says: “This old broadside 
ballad—it goes back at least to the seventeenth century—bears some resemblance in 
its central shape to ‘Earl Brand’ (Child 7) and ‘Erlinton’ (Child 8).” Phillips Barry 
also notes the resemblance to “Erlinton,” and remarks that the ballad is somehow 
derived from the seventeenth-century broadside “The Master-Piece of Love Songs”; 
Arthur K. Davis, Jr., lists his Virginia variant in an appendix to “Earl Brand”; Mary 
O. Eddy places her three Ohio versions under the title of “Erlinton”; and, finally, 
Barry remarks in a later writing “The tragic [sic] old ballad of ‘Erlinton’ seems to 
have left a successor in this humorous song.”* 

The purpose of the present study is twofold. First, it means to demonstrate that the 
differences between this ballad as it is presently sung by the folk and its seventeenth- 
century broadside ancestors are basically due to purposeful reshapings by Grub Street, 
rather than to any accident of oral transmission. Second, it intends to show that if the 
ballad is related to the ballads of the “Earl Brand” family, such relationship is the 
result of conscious imitation and not that of traditional variation. 

The earliest known broadside versions of our ballad are “The Master-Piece of 
Love-Songs” and “The Seaman’s Renown,” one of which is quite obviously patterned 
after the other.” Neither bears any of the earmarks of traditional narrative verse, nor 
anything to set it apart stylistically from many another lamp-scented broadside of its 
time. “The Master-Piece” consists of sixteen four-line stanzas, each composed of three 
rhyming four-stress lines, plus a final non-rhyming three-stress line. “The Seaman’s 
Renown” tells precisely the same story (except that the hero is a sailor rather than a 
gamekeeper) in precisely the same sort of verse and in virtually the same words; 
however, it lacks one stanza of the other ballad (the thirteenth), and adds five new 
ones. Metrically, the verse is frequently forced, and often impossible, though in each 
version some lines are considerably better in this sense than their parallels in the 
other. Both texts are full of gaucheries—inversions, clichés, inept religious and mytho- 
logical allusions, and the like. Finally, the narratives themselves are wretchedly con- 
structed; furthermore, they have little of the timeless or classless appeal of traditional 
ballad stories, but seem expressly designed to open the purses of a worldly servant 
class which might well be titillated by seeing its own daydreams of wealth, position, 
and equality fulfilled in such quasi-realistic tales of somewhat brutally achieved social 
climbing. 

The story dealt with by both broadsides falls into two parts. After an introductory 
stanza in each case, there ensues a long dialogue between the hero and the lady (nine 


() the traditional ballad which Cecil Sharp designated as “The Lady and the 
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stanzas in “The Master-Piece,” eleven in “The Seaman’s Renown”). In the course of 
this colloquy, the latter protests at considerable length that she cannot marry beneath 
her station, while the former argues for natural equality. When he melodramatically 
threatens suicide, and in the next breath hints that he is actually of gentle birth, the 
lady agrees to marry him, even though she knows that her father will object most 
strenuously. This terminates the first section of the ballad. What follows is a third- 
person narrative, with interspersed dialogue, which records the elopement, the encoun- 
ter with the father (he accompanied by six gentlemen in “The Master-Piece,” but 
alone in “The Seaman’s Renown”), the father’s threat to the hero, the latter’s accep- 
tance of the challenge, his victory, and the father’s forced acknowledgment of him 
as son-in-law and heir. “The Seaman’s Renown” concludes with three additional 
stanzas full of reconciliation, sweetness, and light. 

It has been generally supposed that “The Master-Piece of Love-Songs” sired the 
other broadside. Though there is no certain proof at hand, all indications are that the 
reverse is true. In the first place, it is unlikely that either ballad appeared before 1675. 
Both stipulate that they are to be sung to the tune of “A Week before Easter.” I can 
find no trace of a broadside bearing this name, but the words are those of the opening 
line of “The Forlorne Lover” which was first registered with the Stationers’ Com- 
pany on 1 March 1675 and of which all extant copies note that it is to be sung “to its 
own tune.”* Secondly, no entry appears in the Stationers’ Register for either of our 
broadsides. Since virtually no ballads were recorded therein after 1676 (though quan- 
tities were published), this, too, seems to argue a fairly late date for the two in 
question. 

The two unique versions of “The Seaman’s Renown” in the Roxburghe Collec- 
tion are both in black-letter; both were published by William Thackeray, one in asso- 
ciation with T. Passenger and W. Whitwood, the other with Coles, Vere, Wright, 
Clark, and Passenger. Inasmuch as William Thackeray, with various partners, was 
in business from 1664 to 1692, Ebsworth’s date of 1679 for the earliest of these copies 
does not seem unreasonable (see Roxburghe Ballads, p. 561). 

Of the seven extant copies of “The Master-Piece of Love-Songs,” Ebsworth notes 
that those in the Bagford, Euing, and British Museum collections are black-letter 
versions, apparently implying that the other four are in white-letter, which would 
indicate in all probability that the latter are later printings. Furthermore, the black- 
letter copies all come from the press of A. Milburne, W. Onnley, and Thomas Thack- 
eray. The latter, who appears to have been the son of William Thackeray, is not 
known to have published anything before 1693, at which time the imprint of the 
above partnership appeared in a chapbook. (Since William Thackeray is not heard of 
after 1692, it is highly probable that Thomas took over his print shop and stock.) 
Therefore, all indications are that “The Master-Piece” is the later work, which gives 
some credibility to Ebsworth’s unsubstantiated assumption that “The Seaman’s 
Renown” was authored by Joseph Martin, who also produced “The Seaman’s Folly” 
(Roxburghe, p. 561), since, if the nautical ballad was actually the later of the two, 
Martin’s position would have merely been that of reviser rather than creator. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, no more versions of our ballad are trace- 
able, either in broadside or folksong form, until the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. At that time Nathaniel Coverly, Jr., of Boston, who was in business from 
1806 to 1819, published a broad-sheet containing a humorous song called “Sweet Pig 
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of Richmond Hill” and a ballad entitled “The Bold Soldier,” the unique remaining 
copy of which is now in the Isaiah Thomas Collection in the Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society in Worcester, Massachusetts. The story told by Coverly’s ballad 
is patently the same as that of the seventeenth-century broadsides. The details, with 
one exception,* and as much of the language as the altered verse form will allow, are, 
however, those of “The Master-Piece” rather than those of “The Seaman’s Renown,” 
but the form of presentation is much modified. The text now consists of nine stanzas 
of four-stress verse, each made up of a pair of closed couplets, in conformity with 
common eighteenth-century poetic practice. The opening stanza again supplies the 
exposition, though somewhat differently from those of its forebears, Nothing remains 
of the long dialogue on social equality and noble parentage. The motivation for the 
father’s expected wrath is no longer that he is of high rank, but simply that he is 
“cruel.” The hero, as is suggested by the title, has now become a soldier. As in the 
earlier texts, the couple elope, and meet the father on their return from church; some- 
where in the course of a century or so he has picked up an extra retainer, his hench- 
men now numbering seven. In this new version, his taunts and threats are directed at 
his daughter, not her spouse. The latter, like his seventeenth-century ancestors, voices 
his resentment and dismounts from his horse, leaving that animal in the lady’s charge 
(a fact which is not noted in “The Seaman’s Renown”). In a stanza which is only 
implied in “The Master-Piece,” he puts the retainers to rout; then, as before, he agrees 
to the father’s surrender on condition that the marriage be recognized and that all 
the old man’s property be bestowed upon the lady. The two final stanzas are new; 
their main business is to extol soldiers in general for their many virtues, and especially 
for their willingness to fight for both love and liberty. 

I have been unable to locate any other printings of this ballad in this form, though 
the indications are very strong that Coverly was not its only purveyor. Since the 
beginning of the twentieth century, however, at least forty versions of it have been 
collected from the American folk, either from singing or from manuscript “ballet” 
books, one or two of which date back to the Civil War or earlier. Of this number, 
eight have been found in North Carolina, seven in Virginia, four in Ohio, two in 
Maine, two in Vermont, and one each in West Virginia, Massachusetts, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, New Jersey, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and Indiana. Most of these were recorded between 1910 and 
1920, but versions have continued to be picked up to so late a date as 1945. 

The most noteworthy fact about all of these American traditional variants is that 
they resemble the Coverly broadside very closely—far more closely than it resembles 
its British ancestors of the seventeenth century. Two of them (JAF-A and BBM-A)® 
preserve all nine stanzas intact, with only minor changes of words and word order 
here and there. All of the other northeastern versions, as well as Davis’ Virginia text 
and the Michigan copy, show little variation other than the loss of lines and stanzas. 
The remainder give us the ballad in various stages of disintegration and confusion, 
but all of them, even the one-stanza fragments, are quite unmistakably children of the 
same blood. 

There is practically no evidence of creative addition in these traditional variants, 
and virtually none of any significance. The two texts which contain the most new 
material (OF-C and OF-D) are actually, as nearly as one can make out, muddled 
amalgams of this ballad and some other; indeed, the second of these can only be 
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classed as related to “The Lady and the Dragoon” tradition out of courtesy, so little 
of the story does it contain. The North Carolina “Yankee Soldier” text (NCF-C), 
whose anomalous second stanza 


“Lilly Margaret, daughter, my word you'd better mind. 
I'll shut you in a cave, your body I'll confine.” 
“O father, cruel father, my body you can confine, 
But you can’t put the Yankee soldier from out my mind” 


awakes dim echoes of the opening lines of Child’s 8A and 8B,° seems to be a product 
of purposeful change to fit a local situation. What few other additions occur, excepting 
three which will be discussed later, seem to have had no effect on tradition. Briefly, 
they include the following: 


1. JAF-D: second and third stanzas are made up of lines from NC2," plus lines echoed 
from elsewhere in the text; its two final lines, replacing NC8:3-4, “Saying here is a soldier 
that guardeth not his life / For he faught seven armed men for his true loving wife” are 
anomalous, though the rhyme is borrowed from lines 7-8 (=NC2:1-2). 

2. TBV: the two-line seventh stanza is in obvious imitation of the fifth’s second couplet 
(NC6:3-4). 

3. GGMS: third stanza made up of echoes of other lines, plus an anomalous second line, 
“As we are on our honeymoon, this insult is a shame.” 

4. FSSA-F: fifth (short-line, two-stress) stanza imitative of the sixth (NC3:1-2). Ninth 
stanza, inserted between NC5:1-2 and NC5:3-4, peculiar to this text, reads: 


“See here, my little Duel 
You bring my daughter so low, 
For to marry a soldier 
And he’s so poor.” 


This is reminiscent of the dialogue of the early broadsides, and also of the English tradi- 
tional variants to be discussed later. Probably, however, the second pair of lines come from 
a forgotten NCo:1, and the first pair have simply been created to supply the rhyme (“poor” 
being “po’” in Southern dialect). 

5. JAF-C: fifth (short-line) stanza is anomalous; it reads 


She jumped on a milk-white steed 
And he jumped on another one; 
Off to church they rode 

Just like a sister and brother. 


This has possibly been picked up from a version of “Earl Brand,” but it is more likely 
simply the adoption of a formula to supply consecutive action. 
6. FSRA-B: third (short-line) stanza reads 


It was down in the garden 
Some flowers for to see; 
Well, says the soldier, 

My mind is to marry thee. 


This does not make too much sense in context, and has probably crept in from another 
ballad, perhaps a version of “The Nightingale,” another “soldier” story. 

7. BSI replaces NC5:1-2 with lines imitative of the last couplet of its second stanza 
(NC4:1-2). The second line of the sixth stanza, following NC7:4 is peculiar to this text: 
“My daughter and my fortune, let it be great or small.” 
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8. FSSA-B has several anomalous lines. The third line of stanza one, “The lady loved 
the soldier because he is poor,” has apparently been contaminated by a lost NCg:1, result- 
ing in the rhyme line, “Before all the gentlemen her soldier goes before.” The next two 
lines, “She wrote him a letter was quickly sent by hand. / No quicker than he got it, to 
me he returned,” may come from another ballad (cf. OF-C, OF-D), The opening couplet 
of the third stanza, replacing NC2:3-4, is anomalous: “O lady, O lady, the soldier is sup- 
plied, / And this night I’ll marry you if you will be my bride.” Possibly this is a result of a 
sensed need for a reply to the lady’s remark that she “would be a soldier’s wife,” though 
it may arise from a refashioning of the line around “bride” replacing the misunderstood 
rhyme-word “betide” of the original. 


None of these variations seem to have carried farther than the unique versions in 
which they have been noted here. However, there are three additions to this ballad, 
noted above, which seem to have genuine traditional significance, in that they reap- 
pear in a number of variants. They include the following: 


1. A couplet which usually replaces NC8:3-4, and which reads typically in FSS: “They 
mounted their horses and off they did ride, / A fine weddin’ supper for them they did 
pervide.” The keynote of this couplet is the wedding supper, which also appears in TBV, 
UMS, and NCF-C. Whence it derives is uncertain; it may be a genuine folk-creation, or 
it may be borrowed from other ballads in which a similar situation occurs, or it may simply 
be descended from some printed text parallel to, but not identical with, Coverly’s. 

2. A “come-all-ye” line which begins the final stanza of eleven widely-scattered versions 
(BSSM, BSO-A, BSO-B, BSO-C, OF-A, OF-B, FSS, JAF-C, FSRA-B, SBNS, and NCF-B). 
Where it appears, NCg:1 becomes the second line of the stanza, and NCg:2 drops out. To 
be sure, the attention-getting formula, though not common in the ballads of the Child 
canon, is a traditional device, and in its “come-all-ye” form has been reinforced among 
the folk by reason of its frequent use in broadside-sired songs; but the position of the in- 
stance in question at the very end of the ballad makes it hard to believe that it can have 
been the result of spontaneous adoption of such a formula. Again, we are prompted to 
postulate origin in a lost printed text. It should be noted that a similar line is common in 
English traditional variants of this ballad, of which more later. 

3. A double variant of NC7:1-2, which appears in five versions (OF-B, UMS, JAF-C, 
BSO-B, and BSO-C). One variant always preserves the rhyme-sound of the Coverly lines— 
“cold” (“bold”) and “gold”—whereas the other follows a pattern exemplified by that of 
UMS: “Come, stop,” said the old man, “and do but spare my life, / And you shall have 
my daughter all for your wedded wife.” In those ballads where only a single version of 
the lines occurs, the first pattern (Coverly’s) is by far the most common. However, GGMS 
has: “O, then speaks up the old man, saying, If you'll only spare my life, / I’ll give you 
ten thousand pounds and my daughter for your wife.” The versions with the double vari- 
ant, therefore, may represent the crossing of two traditions, again possibly descended from 
different printings. 


In spite of these additions, the process of accretion in this ballad is far less notice- 
able than that of disintegration. As noted above, only two versions contain parallels to 
the full Coverly text, whereas eight, or twenty per cent of the total, are fragments of 
six lines or less. In the remainder, the eighth stanza—and particularly its second coup- 
let—is most frequently lacking, with the ninth running a close second, perhaps indi- 
cating that the folk do not take too kindly to moralizing endings for narrative songs. 
The first, or summary, stanza, and the fifth, sixth, and seventh, which describe the 
battle and contain the meat of the action, are the ones most frequently retained, with 
the sixth appearing, curiously, more often than any of the others. 
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Of the individual lines preserved, many show a startling fidelity to their predeces- 
sors in the Coverly ballads. Of these, the most striking is NC5:4 (“The lady held the 
horse while the soldier fought the battle”) which not only occurs more frequently than 
any other line (thirty-one times in forty versions), but which also shows the least 
number of changes, and those very minor. (The most drastic is “The lady held her 
breath,” etc. in FSS). Almost equally stable are NC1:4, NC5:3, and NC7:2-3. All of 
stanzas eight and nine are quite constant, where they appear, but, as noted above, 
they are usually lost, either in part or in toto. 

This, however, is not to imply that many other lines show any really significant 
variation. For example, the main differences in the various versions of NCr:3 rest 
simply in the substitution of “riches” or “portion” (the latter obviously borrowed 
from NC7:3) for “fortune.” Similarly, in NC2:3 the changes occur only in the two 
verbs, “drew,” for example, replacing “took” in fifteen out of twenty-two versions. In 
the same way, in NC5:3, “caused” takes the place of “made” in twenty-three out of 
thirty versions. Indeed, the most noticeable internal changes in the folk-texts have only 
to do with word-substitution or rearrangements of word order. 

In the few lines where really sweeping changes occur throughout the American 
traditional variants of the ballad, one of two forces appears to be in operation. The 
first seems to be the unintelligibility or non-acceptability of a phrase or a word—par- 
ticularly a rhyme-word—to the singer. Thus, for example, the rhyme-word “betide” 
in NC2:4 gives trouble in a number of instances, so that it appears as “be tried” in 
four versions, “provide” in another, and, in two others, “bride,” which last necessi- 
tates almost complete revision of the line to make sense. Even more perplexing seems 
to have been “amain” in NC6:2, with the result that in many variants the soldier runs 
his adversary through “the main”; what were probably attempts to render the latter 
word intelligible have resulted in the substitution of “brain” in several instances, and 
even “maid” in one. The awkward and rather meaningless NC4:2—“Is this your 
behavior? Is this your merry day?”—is very unstable, and in the total view breaks 
down into a patternless chaos, which seems to have eventuated from individual 
attempts to make the line more meaningful. As much can be said for NC5:2, whose 
revisions are frequently more senseless than the prototype. 

On the other hand, certain internal variations, because they appear almost univer- 
sally, may point back to some widely-circulated printing analogous to Coverly’s. For 
example, in twenty-five out of thirty versions NC6:2 reads: “The next one he came 
to, he served him the same.” Now, “served” used in this sense is not a particularly 
common word—at least not so common, I think, that it would tend to be adopted 
spontaneously merely on the strength of oral transmission by eighty-five per cent of 
the singers of this song. Hence, we may guess that the passage in our hypothetical 
ur-text read something like this: “The first one he came to, he ran him through 
amain, / The next one he came to, he served him the same.” Despite the assonance, 
this is really a better reading than Coverly’s, since it obviates the repetition of “slain” 
in the rhyme-pattern of the stanza. 

I think that we may also attribute the common “don’t carry on so bold” pattern 
of variants of NC7:1 to another text, inasmuch as there seems to be no sound reason 
why “you make my blood run cold” should not otherwise have been retained. How- 
ever, this phrase may simply represent a general carrying-over of the “bold” rhyme 
of NCr:4. The frequent substitution of “store” for Coverly’s rhyme-word “fair” in 
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NCr:2 is more puzzling, especially as nine other substitute rhymes also appear. To be 
sure, “fair” was hardly a good rhyme for “war” (except possibly in Bostonian dialect), 
but the folk are not usually so nice in their acceptance and rejection of rhymes. 

For all of the minor internal changes, and for all the random additions and deple- 
tions, the significant thing about all this, it seems to me, is that it shows a ballad, 
apparently at the mercy of oral transmission for close to a hundred and fifty years, 
continuing in the main to adhere slavishly to a known printed prototype. That Cov- 
erly’s broadsheet fathered all the American folk variants is, of course, unlikely; the 
product of a small Boston printshop can hardly be expected to have travelled so far as 
Louisiana, or to the remote hamlets of the Appalachians—though the indications are 
strong that it was the ancestor of most, if not all, of the northeastern versions. The 
strongest likelihood seems to be that an indeterminate number of printed texts, dif- 
fering from Coverly’s and from each other only slightly, enjoyed wide distribution 
throughout eastern North America. 

Apparently, however, Coverly’s text of this ballad and whatever parallels to it were 
circulated in America did not spring full-blown directly from “The Master-Piece of 
Love-Songs.” A glance at the eight variants taken from oral tradition in England will, 
I think, tend to substantiate this view. These versions have a number of significant 
likenesses to the Coverly broadside, and to the traditional American variants. First of 
all, they are cast in precisely the same verse form. Two of them (SMS-A and SMS-B) 
have introductory stanzas not terribly unlike that of the Boston broadside, though in 
each case the lines have been rather badly garbled. More importantly, the less frag- 
mentary versions have stanzas almost identical to NC3, NCs5, and NC7, as well as a 
couplet in the final stanza like the first couplet of the final stanza of those American 
variants with the “come-all-ye” line. But the points in which the English and Ameri- 
can traditions differ are even more interesting than their points of similarity. First 
of all, the English variants contain two stanzas near their beginnings which do not 
occur in their American analogues and which relate directly back to the opening dia- 
logue of “The Master-Piece.” As exemplified in FUT, they read: 


“My father is a lord, a lord of high renown 
And if I should wed a soldier that would pull his honor down; 
So its your birth and my birth that never will agree, 
So take it as a warning, bold Dragoon,” said she. 


“No warning, no warning I never mean to take, 
I'll either wed or die, love, all for your sweet sake.” 
And when he spoke these words it made the lady’s heart bleed. 
To church they both went and were married with speed. 


In other words, the motivation for the father’s anger is once again the soiling of his 
honor. Furthermore, the final couplet of these British versions—“Although he’s so 
poor, he will fight for the crown— / Here’s a health to King George and his jolly 


” 


dragoon,” would almost necessarily have had to be revised or dropped from a post- 
Revolutionary American ballad, as Coverly’s dates indicate “The Bold Soldier” to 
have been. 

It seems to me that we must assume, therefore, that the British form of this ballad 
was the earlier of the two. In its entirety (probably seven stanzas), for one thing, it 
corresponds with “The Master-Piece of Love-Songs,” except for the matter of the 
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toast at the end, which suggests that it emanates from a period of patriotic fervor and 
nationalism. For another, its soldier is invariably a dragoon, a species of military man 
whose greatest prominence was in the eighteenth century. Furthermore, such rhymes 
as “crown” or “own” with “dragoon” may argue for composition at a time when 
these sounds had not progressed to their present-day pronunciation, That the hypo- 
thetical British prototype of the folk versions (probably a broadside) was composed, 
and that the folk versions did not evolve from “The Master-Piece” by some shaping 
by oral tradition, can hardly be questioned. In the first place, the closed couplets, as 
we have noted before, can only be the work of an educated poet of sorts; more impor- 
tantly, uniess we are to take it that the molding forces of oral tradition have died in 
the past century or so, there is no reason to believe that their operation should have so 
drastically changed the seventeenth-century broadside in what can have been consid- 
erably less than a hundred years, when they have affected the later (Coverly) broad- 
side version virtually not at all in a hundred and fifty. 

For similar reasons, it is fairly certain that the American broadside was patterned 
after our conjectural British one by some penny-wise poetaster. The two stanzas con- 
cerning the differences of social station were removed and replaced by one which lays 
the motivation for the elopement to the father’s cruelty, because obviously they would 
have had no appeal for an audience in the young American republic. Likewise, the 
references to king and crown were eradicated, and liberty was made the thing which 
the soldier championed. Finally, in order to strengthen the narrative, apparently the 
author (or reviser) added NC4, NC6, and NC8, which had no parallels in the earlier 
versions. 

Having traced the pattern of descent of the American and English ballads of this 
family, it is possible to state categorically that they cannot possibly be considered off- 
spring of “Erlinton,” “Earl Brand,” or “The Douglas Tragedy” via any process of 
oral tradition. Whether the original seventeenth-century broadside was patterned after 
one of these folk ballads is a highly debatable point. If, as it seems to have been, “The 
Seaman’s Renown” was the original broadside, the relationship appears quite unlikely. 
The points which it has in common with the traditional ballads are few more than 
those of flight, pursuit, battle, and—in the case of “Erlinton” only—unqualified vic- 
tory for the hero. That the father’s unconditional surrender bears some resemblance 
to a similar situation in the “Robin Hood” variant of “Erlinton” found in Child is, 
I believe, unimportant. The latter work, purportedly a nineteenth-century copy of a 
seventeenth-century text, which has never been tracked down, is highly suspect, espe- 
cially since it was “discovered” by J. Payne Collier. 

“The Master-Piece of Love-Songs” has two or three points in common with the 
traditional ballads, which may be significant. Briefly, they are the father’s accompani- 
ment by retainers, the lady’s holding of the horse, and the keeper’s battle against odds. 
Two out of three of these matters may simply represent improvised additions for 
purposes of heightening the drarna, while the business of the horse would hardly be 
unusual in an equestrian age. However, taken together, these changes, along with the 
fact that the keeper has a sword and buckler where the sailor had a sword and pistol, 
certainly suggest that the reviser (or author) had some knowledge of the traditional 
pattern. In the event that he did, the likelihood seems greater that he would have 
added these matters rather than subtracted them; if he did not, it strikes me that coin- 
cidence was stretched considerably whichever way the operation went. In any case, 
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their lack in “The Seaman’s Renown” and their presence in “The Master-Piece” and 
subsequent folk-versions argue for the latter broadside’s having been the later one. 

‘ In summation, we may then postulate the following hypotheses: (1) “The Sea- 
man’s Renown” was the progenitor of the “Lady and the Dragoon” tradition, but 
itself had virtually no effect on the ballad as it appears among the folk; (2) “The 
Seaman’s Renown” probably has no connection with the traditional ballads of the 
“Earl Brand” type; (3) “The Master-Piece of Love-Songs” represents a re-working of 
“The Seaman’s Renown,” with possible additions from the “Earl Brand” tradition; 
(4) the ballads of the “Lady and the Dragoon” type, taken from oral tradition in 
England, represent an eighteenth-century broadside, now lost, which was a re-work- 
ing of “The Master-Piece of Love-Songs”; (5) the variety of American broadside 
exemplified by Coverly’s “Bold Soldier” represents a Revolutionary or post-Revolu- 
tionary re-working of the lost English broadside, with additions composed by the 
reviser; (6) all versions of this ballad taken from oral tradition in America spring 
directly from broadsides of the Coverly type. 


NOTES 


1 See, respectively, Barry, “A Garland of Ballads,” JAF, XXIII (1910), 447; Davis, Tradi- 
tional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. 92; Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio 
(New York, n.d.), pp. 14-15; Barry, et al., British Ballads from Maine (New Haven, 1929), p. 
382. 

2See The Roxburghe Ballads, ed. J. W. Ebsworth (London, 1887), VII:17, 230-231, and 
(1893), VII:22, 559-561. 

8E. Hyder Rollins, An Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries in the Registers of the Com- 
pany of Stationers in London (Chapel Hill, 1924), p. 83, no. 907. 

*In “The Seaman’s Renown” the hero draws “sword and pistol,” which also appear in the 
Coverly broadside, rather than the “sword and buckler” of “The Master-Piece.” 

5 These, and all subsequent references unless otherwise noted, will be found in the following 
Key to Abbreviations, which gives full source as well as place of origin of variant: ABS—Louise 
Pound, American Ballads and Songs (New York, 1922), p. 68—Louisiana; BBM-A—Phillips 
Barry, British Ballads from Maine (New Haven, 1929), p. 377—Maine; BBM-B—Barry, p. 378— 
Maine; BBM-C—Barry, p. 379—Massachusetts; BM-X—Barry, p. 380—new Brunswick; BSI— 
Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Bloomington, 1940), p. 70—Indiana; BSO-A, 
B, C—Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, n.d.), pp. 14-17—Ohio; BSSM— 
Emlyn E. Gardiner and G. J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (Ann Arbor, 
1939), p. 380—Michigan; FSRA-A, B—Louis W. Chappell, Folk Songs of Roanoke and the Albe- 
marle (Morgantown, W. Va., 1939), pp. 88-89—North Carolina; FSS—John H. Cox, Folk Songs 
of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), p. 375—West Virginia; FSSA-A, G, H—Cecil J. Sharp, 
English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, ed. Maud Karpeles (Oxford, 1932), Nos. 
51a, 51g, 5th—North Carolina; FSSA-B—Sharp, No. 51b—Tennessee; FSSA-C—Sharp, No. 51¢ 
—Kentucky; FSSA-D, E, F—Sharp, Nos. 51d, 51¢e, 51f—Virginia; GGMS—Helen H. Flanders, 
A Garland of Green Mountain Songs (Boston, 1934), p. 48—Vermont; JAF-A—Phillips Barry, 
“A Garland of Ballads,’ JAF, XXIII (1910), 447—New Jersey; JAF-B—Mary O. Eddy and 
Albert A. Tolman, “Traditional Texts and Tunes,” /AF, XXXV (1922), 414—Ohio: JAF-C— 
Mellinger E. Henry, “Still More Ballads and Folk Songs from the Southern High-Lands,” /AF, 
XLV (1932), 114—Georgia; JAF-D—Ruth Ann Musick, “The Old Album of William A. 
Larkin,” JAF, LX (1947), 215—Illinois; NCF-A, B, C, D—The Frank C. Brown Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore, ed. Newman Ivey White (Durham, 1952), II, 287-290—North Caro- 
lina; OF-A, C, D—Vance Randolph, Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, Mo., 1946), I, Nos. 70a, c, d 
—Missouri; OF-B— Randolph, No. 7ob—Arkansas; SBNS—Helen Creighton, Songs and Ballads 
of Nova Scotia (Toronto, 1932), p. 25—Nova Scotia; SCSM—Dorothy Scarborough, 4 Song- 
Catcher in the Southern Mountains (New York, 1937), p. 201—Virginia; SMS-K—Cecil J. Sharp 
MSS., p. 3809—Virginia; TBV—Arthur K. Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cam- 
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bridge, Mass., 1929), p. 92—Virginia; UMS—H. M. Belden, “Songs and Ballads,” Univ. of Mo. 
Studies, XV:1 (Columbia, Mo. 1940), p. 103—Missouri; VFSB—Helen H. Flanders, Vermont 
Folk Songs and Ballads (Brattleboro, 1931), p. 232—Vermont; FSSJ—W. P. Merrick, in a group 
of songs collected from Henry Hills of Sussex, in Journal of the Folk Song Society, I (1900), 
p. 105—England; FUT—Alfred Williams, FolkSongs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923), 
p- 115—England; SMS-A, B, C, D, E, F—Cecil J. Sharp MSS., pp. 143, 627, 1090, 1208, 1718, 1738 
—England. 

* However, is it actually taken over from the ballad known variously as “Jack Monroe” or 
“Jackie Frazier.” In the version found on p. 330 of Cox (FSS), the lines read typically: 


“Ah, daughter, ah, daughter! “You can lock me in the dungeon 
I say you had better mind My body there confine, 

I'll lock you in the dungeon But none but Jackie Fraisure 

Your body there confine, Can ever suit my mind, 

Oh, your body there confine.” Oh can ever suit my mind.” 


™Using the Coverly text for a pattern for all the American variants, such a symbol as 
“NC2:2” means that the cited line is parallel to line two of Coverly’s second stanza. 
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JIMMIE RODGERS— 
A FOLKSONG CATALYST 


By JoHn GreENWAY 


N 26 May 1954, in Meridian, Mississippi (according to an account in the 
() Meridian Star of the next day), Governor Frank Clement of Tennessee, 
Senator J. O. Eastland of Mississippi, Hy Raskin, Deputy Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, W. P. Kennedy, President of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, H. E. Gilbert, President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and 50,000 constituents gathered to hear Adlai Stevenson com- 
memorate the twenty-first anniversary of the death of a man—unknown to many 
folklorists—who nevertheless had a most pervasive if not profound effect on Ameri- 
can folksong. From the time of his first phonograph recording in 1927 until his death 
in 1933 this man, Jimmie Rodgers, sold more than 20,000,000 records of his senti- 
mental songs and rowdy blues. The records were bought by country folk who turned 
up for the next twenty years as folk informants, even in the Archive of American 
Folk Song. 

His “Blue Yodel Number One (‘T for Texas’)” has been collected and published 
as genuine folksong by Henry as well as by Brown and his editors;* his “Blue Yodel 
Number Four (‘California Blues’)” and “Blue Yodel Number Five” by Brown;? his 
“Blue Yodel Number Eight (‘Mule Skinner Blues’)” by Leach and Beck;* his “Sol- 
dier’s Sweetheart” (though this song raises special problems of provenance) by Henry, 
Hudson, and Randolph;* his version of Kelly Harrell’s “Away out on the Mountain” 
and his “Waiting for a Train,”® and possibly others—e.g., Laws, the most carefully 
restrictive classifier since Child, admits a stanza with the note “No one, so far as I 
know, has attempted to trace the history of this ballad.”® And before his death Jimmie 
Rodgers, like Charlie Chaplin, had been admitted into perhaps the purest folklore of 
all, children’s folksay.’ Yet of these folklorists, only Randolph mentions Rodgers’ 
name—and he misspells it. 

There are understandable reasons for this general unacquaintance with Jimmie 
Rodgers. First of all, no one considered him to be a folksinger; to the folklorists he 
was at best merely infrafolk, at worst just another radio practitioner of commercial 
hillbilly degeneration; to Jimmie Rodgers himself, he stood, like Jelly Roll Morton, 
in a higher stratum than that of the amateurs who sang for the Library of Congress’ 
aluminum discs. But more important, his best work was so thoroughly saturated with 
Negro folksong fragments that a collector might easily miss the hand of the conscious 
artist at work. Belden and Hudson (p. 564) were as right as anyone unacquainted 
with Jimmie Rodgers could be when, in their headnote to “It’s Raining Here,” they 
remarked, “As we have it here it is clearly a Negro blues song”; yet the song is Rod- 
gers’ “Blue Yodel Number Five” word for word as he sings it on Victor Record 
22072. 

Jimmie Rodgers composed and recorded twelve “blue yodels” and a number of 
blues of similar pattern for which he was paid royalties as his original work, yet of 
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this great mass of song there is scarcely a word that cannot be traced to song and sung 
phrases of hoboes and Negro railroad workers. This does not imply that Rodgers 
performed no vital part in the making of his songs. Despite Coleridge, there is really 
no imagination, only fancy; one and one do not make three, or two plus, or a star, 
but two; a man can work only with the materials at hand. In molding the fragmen- 
tary, ephemeral phrases of the Negro folksinger into a fixed form which has become 
a pattern for not only his commercial followers but the folk, Jimmie Rodgers gave 
us an opportunity to see how folksong evolved through the ages. The incoherent, 
inarticulated, ubiquitous song phrases—maverick stanzas*—of which Newman Ivey 
White gives so many examples in his American Negro Folk Song (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928), no doubt would have found a pattern without Jimmie Rodgers. Indeed, 
the “blues” form was evolving when he began to pick up the phrases from the road 
gangs on the Mobile and Ohio Rail Road in the first decade of the century. Jimmie 
Rodgers’ function was to be the catalyst that accelerated the process. 

Rodgers’ material came first-hand from the folk. He was born with the new cen- 
tury in the railroad town of Meridian, Mississippi, into a family of railroad men. His 
first job was as a waterboy to the Negro gandy dancers, who taught him the rail- 
road jargon. One of the first bits of formal education he attained was the knowledge 
that a train crew consisted of “a hoghead, a swellhead, two empty heads, and a baked 
head”; he also learned their work songs, and how to play the banjo. At fifteen he 
became an “empty head” for the New Orleans and Northeastern, and worked as a 
railroadmen until tuberculosis forced him to try professional singing as a desperate 
expedient. From his first singing job as a black-face banjoist with a medicine show 
he progressed through the usual painful stages until in 1928, in the acoustically-perfect 
Camden Trinity Baptist Church, where Caruso sang and Sir Harry Lauder had his 
purse stolen, Jimmie Rodgers made his recording of his first “blue yodel”—“T for 
Texas.” From that date until 1933 he led the Victor best-seller lists with records of his 
sentimental songs, cowboy songs, lullabies, love songs, and above all, his “blue yodels.” 
Several of his last compositions were about his struggle with tuberculosis, and though 
he had been “fighting like a lion,” in 1933 he died of “that old T.B.” 

His miscellaneous and sentimental songs are of little interest to folklorists. Only 
“The Soldier’s Sweetheart” has managed to get into collections of folksong, and there 
is doubt whether Rodgers had anything to do with its composition. It is through his 
“blue yodels” that Rodgers comes into American folksong. The twelve numbered 
“blue yodels” and the half-dozen derivative pieces are little more than extensions of 
his first “Blue Yodel Number One”—“T for Texas”—which may therefore be taken 
as typical of the series, both in tune and verbal pattern: 
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T for Texas, T for Tennessee; 

T for Texas, T for Tennessee; 

T for Thelma, 

That gal that made a wreck. out of me. 


Refrain (yodel) 

O-la-ee-oo La-ee-oo La-ee. 

If you don’t want me, mama, you sure don’t 
have to stall; 

If you don’t want me, mama, you sure don’t 


have to stall; 


"Cause I can get more women 
Than a passenger train can haul. 


I’m gonna buy me a pistol just as long as 
I’m tall; 

I’m gonna buy me a pistol just as long as 
I’m tall; 

I’m gonna shoot poor Thelma 

Just to see her jump and fall. 


I’m goin’ where the water drinks like 
cherry wine; 
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I’m goin’ where the water drinks like I’m gonna shoot that rounder 
cherry wine; That stole away my gal. 
"Cause the Georgia water 


Tastes like turpentine. Rather drink muddy water, sleep in a 


hollow log; 
I’m gonna buy me a shotgun with a great Rather drink muddy water, sleep in a 
long shiny barrel; hollow log; 
I’m gonna buy me a shotgun with a great Than to be in Atlanta 
long shiny barrel; Treated like a dirty dog. 


The identifying characteristics of the “blue yodel” are (1) the slight situational 
pattern, that of a “rounder” boasting of his prowess as a lover, but ever in fear of 
the “creeper,” evidence of whose presence he reacts to either with threats against the 
sinning parties or with the declaration that he can get another woman easily enough; 
and (2) the prosodic pattern, the articulation of Negro maverick stanzas dealing 
with violence and promiscuity, often with double meaning, and followed by a yodel 
refrain. 

In this “Blue Yodel Number One” it will be seen that the first stanza is the only 
one not ubiquitous in Negro bad-man--bad-woman songs that were old long before 
Jimmie Rodgers began singing publicly. White, for example, reports “Kentucky water 
drinks like sherry wine” from Georgia in 1915; and from Alabama in the same year, 
“Gona get me a pistol with a shiny barrel / Gona kill the first fellow [sic] / Fooling 
with my long haired girl.”*° Localization is not important here; like folklorists, rail- 
road men are of national repute and influence. What is significant, however, is that 
no song corresponding to the blue yodel form has been collected before 1927, when 
Rodgers made his first recording in Bristol, Tennessee. 

What is true for the “blue yodels” is true for several of his other songs. Laws, for 
instance, allows “Ten Thousand Miles from Home” (“Waiting for a Train”) 
entrance to his Native American Balladry and consequently to authentic American 
folksong on the basis of its inclusion in six collections, but the earliest of these was 
published in 1931. And so for the other side of the coin: even Jimmie Rodgers’ per- 
sonal and pathetic “T. B. Blues” is not wholly original, for its central stanza, “Well 
the graveyard must be an awful place / Lay a man on his back and throw dirt in his 
face,” was published by W. C. Handy several years before Rodgers “composed” it.™ 

Rodgers’ work is useful not only for helping us understand some of the changes 
undergone by folksong, but also for permitting the recovery of original phraseology 
which has since become corrupt. For example, it seems fairly apparent that “ “Where 
wuz you, Sweet Mama, / When de boat went down?’ / ‘On de deck, Baby, / Hol- 
lerin’ “Alabama boun’!’””” is a humorous adaptation of an earlier, more meaningful 
question resembling Rodgers’ “ “Where was you, mama, when the train left the shed? 
/ Where was you, mama, when the train left the shed?’ / ‘Standin’ in my front door, 
/ Wishing to God I was dead’” (from “The Brakeman’s Blues”). And Rodgers’ “ ‘If 
that’s your mama, you better tie her to your side; / If that’s your mama, you better 
tie her to your side; / "Cause if she flag my train, / I’m sure gonna let her ride’” 
(also from “The Brakeman’s Blues”) seems to have been expurgated in the folk 
version to “I had a good woman, but the fool laid down and died; / I had a good 
woman, but the fool laid down and died; / If you get a good woman, / You better 
pin her to your side.” * 

It would be repetitious and merely corroboratory to probe these generalizations 
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through the other “blue yodels.” However valid this retrograde analysis may or may 
not be, however much influence Rodgers has demonstrably had in American folk- 
song, there is a caution for collectors in all of this. Everything is grist for the folk 
mill, and Jimmie Rodgers is not the only commercial hillbilly whose records are 
almost as common in many otherwise isolated folk communities as the five-string 
banjo.’* To eliminate consideration of these people on esthetic grounds is to apply 
dubious criteria at best. 

W. C. Handy once admitted to Dorothy Scarborough (see her pp. 265 ff.) that all 
of his blues were either based on a Negro folksong or were “a composite of racial 
sayings.” To collect the “blue yodels” without reference to Jimmie Rodgers is pre- 


cisely like collecting as folksong the “St. Louis Blues” without reference to W. C. 
Handy. 


NOTES 


1 Mellinger Edward Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians (London, 1934), p. 71; 
Newman Ivey White, gen. ed. The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, 
Henry M. Belden and Arthur Palmer Hudson, eds. Vol. III of the Brown collection, Folksong 
from North Carolina (Durham, 1952), p. 395. 

2 See Belden and Hudson, pp. 563 and 564, respectively. 

8 MacEdward Leach and Horace P. Beck, “Songs from Rappahannock County, Virginia,” 
JAF, LXIII (1950), 280. 

*Mellinger Edward Henry, Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands (New York, 1938), 
pp. 270-71—the same text and informants are listed in JAF, XLV (1932), 86-87; Arthur Palmer 
Hudson, “Ballads and Songs from Mississippi,” JAF, XXXIX (1926), 150; Vance Randolph, 
Ozark Folksongs (Columbus, Miss., 1950), IV, 310-313. 

5 Belden and Hudson, pp. 371, 428, respectively. 

®G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., Native American Balladry (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 220-221. 

7 “Did you hear that Jimmie Rodgers is dead?” 

“Naw—what happened to him?” 

“He was standin’ ‘all around the water tank’ and fell in.” 

The allusion is to the first line of “Waiting for a Train.” 

8 Maverick stanzas are a peculiar feature of Negro folksong, yet they are present in White 
song also; ¢.g., the “Who will shoe your pretty little feet” stanza that has so commonly been 
attributed to “The Lass of Roch Royal.” 

®An engineer, a fireman, two brakemen, and a conductor. Biographical material here is 
from Mrs. Jimmie Rodgers’ My Husband, Jimmie Rodgers (San Antonio, 1935). 

10 American Negro Folk Songs (fully cited in text), pp. 272-336. 

11 W. C. Handy, ed. Blues (New York, 1926), p. 7. 

12 Dorothy Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), p. 213. 

18 American Negro Folk Songs, p. 395. m 

14 The influence of the Carter family, for instance, who have been making records for more 
than thirty years, can be seen in the guitar style of such widely diverse folk musicians as Leadbelly 
and Woody Guthrie. 





THE CHILD BALLAD IN AMERICA: 
SOME AESTHETIC CRITERIA 


By Stantey Epcar Hyman 


in America has been scholarly; I should like to propose some critical con- 

siderations. The most comprehensive study we have had in the field, Tris- 
tram P. Coffin’s critical bibliography, The British Traditional Ballad in North America 
(Philadelphia, 1950), is an invaluable work, but it is confined by its nature to descrip- 
tion and classification primarily in terms of plot, which John Crowe Ransom would 
call poetic structure rather than texture. In his introductory essay, “A Description of 
Variation in the Traditional Ballad of America,” Coffin manages to discuss most 
varieties of alteration, in texture as well as structure, with their causes, but as a 
scholar he is forced to discuss them rather neutrally and eschew conclusions, whereas 
as critics we may build on his work and reprehend as forcibly as we wish. Coffin 
lists (p. 11) some factors causing change—we might say degeneration—in basic plot 
or mood as follows: 


N { OST of the attention that has been paid to the words of the Child ballad 


Such headings would include the elimination of action, development toward lyric, loss of 
detail through forgetting; fragmentation; convention and cliche; localization; the effect of 
literalness; rationalization; sentimentalization; moralization; manner of use; secondary 
growth; new ballads which rise from the old; and mergers. 


Somewhat less neutrally, he adds (p. 18), “Squeamishness and religious scruples con- 
tinually haunt the American folk singer.” 

I should like to consider the problem rather differently, primarily in terms of an 
Old World configuration we find in the Child ballads, and a New World configura- 
tion they adapt to here. For convenience, my examples will be taken wherever pos- 
sible from MacEdward Leach’s new anthology,! which offers a representative Ameri- 
can text or two for many of its Child ballads. We must first note that fewer than half 
of Child’s 305 ballads ever got here at all, and of those that did, most never attained 
American popularity. Only a handful have been widespread in the United States. 
Mrs. Jane Gentry of Hot Springs, North Carolina, sang sixty-four different songs for 
Cecil Sharp, at least fifteen of them Child ballads.” Her repertoire, although unusually 
full, seems fairly typical, and her fifteen traditional ballads are a good sampling of 
some of the more popular ones in America. She sang “The False Knight upon the 
Road” (Child 3), “The Twa Sisters” (Child 10), “Edward” (Child 13), “The Cherry 
Tree Carol” (Child 54), “Young Hunting” (Child 68), “Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annet” (Child 73), “The Wife of Usher’s Well” (Child 79), “Little Musgrave and 
Lady Barnard” (Child 81), “Lamkin” (Child 93), “Johnie Scot” (Child 9g), 
“Geordie” (Child 209), “James Harris (The Daemon Lover)” (Child 243), “The 
Gray Cock” (Child 248), “Our Goodman” (Child 274), and “The Sweet Trinity” 
(Child 286). 


Among the important ballads that never got to America are some that seem too 
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grimly supernatural, such as “Gil Brenton” (Child 5); some patently too disreputable, 
such as “Kempy Kaye” (Child 33); and a group in which villainy triumphs or evil 
goes unpunished, among them “Clerk Saunders” (Child 69), “Young Waters” (Child 
94), “Johnie Armstrong” (Child 169), and “The Baron of Brackley” (Child 203). 
Among those of very limited appearance here, for similar reasons, are such fine 
ballads as “The Twa Magicians” (Child 44), “Sir Patrick Spens” (Child 58), “The 
Unquiet Grave” (Child 78), “Child Maurice” (Child 83), and “Johnie Cock” (Child 
114). 

Those ballads that do survive the ocean voyage suffer curious sea changes. Magic 
and the supernatural slough off readily, even where they seem the ballad’s point, and 
demons, ghosts, elves, and mermaids rationalize and humanize. The terrible death 
curse of the victim in “The Twa Sisters,” spoken by a harp strung with her hair, 
tends to disappear in the American versions, along with the harp, and in the common 
American “Bow Down” texts (if the girl is not actually rescued), only the miller is 
punished, in an absurd ending that ignores the elder sister: “The miller was hung 
in his own mill-gate, / For drowning of my sister Kate.” A Maine text of “The Cruel 
Mother” (Child 20) has the murdered children return, but drops their judgment and 
curse. None of the enormous number of American versions of “James Harris (The 
Daemon Lover),” so far as I know, keeps the lover convincingly demonic or retains 
his cloven hoof. In the American texts the wife of a house carpenter elopes with her 
sailor beau, the ship springs an accidental leak (in one Virginia text nothing happens 
to it at all), and the wife regrets her impetuosity. As against the satanic ending of 
Scott’s version: 

He strack the tap-mast wi’ his hand, 
The fore-masts wi’ his knee, 

And he brake that gallant ship in twain, 
And sank her in the sea 


an American broadside concludes: 


A curse be on the sea-faring men 
Oh, cursed be their lives, 

For while they are robbing the House-Carpenter 
And coaxing away their wives. 


Like magic and the supernatural, sex, incest, and kin-murder tend to disappear 
or diminish, in a folk process very like individual repression. In the typical American 
“Son Davie” or “Little Yaller Dog” variants of “Edward,” the murder is of a brother 
rather than a father, and there is never the final revelation of the mother’s instigation 
that gives the last line of the Percy text some of the pity and terror of the end of the 
Tyrannus. (Despite Archer Taylor’s argument,® I cannot for a moment accept the 
parricide and the mother’s complicity as literary additions.) Coffin (p. 46) notes a 
characteristic American tendency to make kin-murder fratricide rather than parricide, 
and in a version collected by Sharp in Tennessee this has gone to the end of the line 
and the victim is a brother-in-law. Coffin points out (p. 18) that in American texts of 
“The Cruel Brother” (Child 11), “The Twa Brothers” (Child 49), and “Lizie Wan” 
(Child 51), the British suggestions or assertions of incest “have vanished or are 
rapidly vanishing.” Examples of the toning down of the frank sexuality of the ballads 
in America are almost innumerable, and we might note that even the mention of the 
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lady’s nakedness in “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight” (Child 4) seems on its way out. 

Much of the starkness of tragedy diminishes as the ballads transform in our cul- 
ture. The terrible ending of “Lady Maisry” (Child 65) in Jamieson’s text, Lord Wil- 
liam’s announcement of his vengeance for the burning of his betrothed: 


“O Ill gar burn for you, Maisry, “An I'll gar burn for you, Maisry, 
Your father an your mother; The chief of a’ your kin; 
And I'll gar burn for you, Maisry, An the last bonfire that I come to, 
Your sister an your brother. Myself I will cast in.” 


is lost in all the American versions, where he kisses the corpse, writes his will, and 
dies. Another ending at the stake, the burning of the fair wicked lady “like hoky- 
gren” in Herd’s text of “Young Hunting,” becomes in the Kentucky “Loving Henry” 
an inconclusive dialogue with a little birdie. Lord Barnard’s fearful punishment of 
his wife in “Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” in the Wit Restored version: 


He cut the paps from off her brest; 
Great pitty it was to see 
That some drops of this ladie’s heart’s blood 


Ran trickling downe her knee. 


becomes a more chivalric (and considerably less significant) splitting of her head in 
the Kentucky “Little Mathie Grove” and the New Hampshire “Lord Banner.” 
Where the British texts of “The Gypsy Laddie” (Child 200) have the gypsies put 
down, often executed, and the lady restored to her husband, in the American “Gypsy 
Davy”s the lord comes alone to appeal to his wife and is repudiated as she chooses 
romantic love and freedom rather than loveless wealth and security (here the opposi- 
tion of the American ethos to tragedy seems very clear). In a Kentucky “Black Jack 
Davie” the gypsy casts the “glamourie owre” her by babbling “How old are you, my 
pretty little Miss?” and she responds with the proud declaration of love, “I'll be six- 
teen next Sunday.” 

Many of the Child ballads in America lose not only the tragic movement that 
Francis Fergusson has called from Purpose through Passion to Perception, but any 
narrative or dramatic movement at all. “Riddles Wisely Expounded” (Child 1) 
reduces itself to the riddles and answers alone in Virginia, and “The Elfin Knight” 
(Child 2) to a comic dialogue of tasks and counter-tasks in Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, and Vermont. “Mary Hamilton” (Child 173) has dwindled down to a lyric 
lament in Maine and Virginia, without any of the story but the protest over the 
Queen’s ingratitude, and in one Virginia text, to three stanzas that do not mention 
the Queen. “John of Hazelgreen” (Child 293) has become two lyric stanzas in Vir- 
ginia; “The Lass of Roch Royal” (Child 76) is almost exclusively the two well-known 
shoe-my-foot stanzas, and finally, in Davis’ U text, it comes down to what seems an 
irreducible single stanza.‘ 

As these ballads relinquish their Old World tragedy and ominousness, they adapt 
to an American configuration in which, Kenneth Burke has noted, death is held “in 
exceptionally bad repute.” One paradoxical way they become less real is by the addi- 
tion of realistic touches. The murdering brother in “The Two Brothers” goes to 
“some graded school” in a version Sharp collected in Virginia, and Lady Maisry’s 
lover runs a still in a version of Child 65 he obtained in Kentucky.’ A Maine Lord 
Randall leaves his poisoner “a barrél of powder to blow her up high,” and Young 
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Hunting’s murderer in South Carolina “sits out on her porch playing her piano.” At 
the extreme of the process, ballads are trivialized to the point where they become 
comic songs about animals. “Sir Lionel” (Child 18) becomes “Old Bangum” (in the 
opinion of some scholars), a ludicrous fight with a boar, and in a Missouri version 
has the refrain: “Dillum down dillum / Dillum down / Kibby ky cuddle down 
killy quo cum.” One of the grandest and most terrifying ballads in the canon, “The 
Twa Corbies” (Child 26), becomes the parody crow song “Billy Magee Magaw,” 
and the new-slain knight is a butchered horse in Iowa, a pig with three cork legs in 
Virginia, and a poor little lamb crying “Baa, Baa, Baa” elsewhere. 

Another type of acclimatization is a Christianizing at best and a vague pietizing 
at worst. “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” a nakedly pagan ballad about the ironic limits 
of magical power, becomes the American “Three Babes” or “Lady Gay,” in which 
Christian prayer returns the children to Usher’s Well and higher spiritual responsi- 
bility carries them back to Heaven. The ending of a Georgia text reads as though 
it were deliberate parody of the familiar Scott version: 


“Wake up, wake up,” said the oldest one, “Farewell, dear father, farewell, dear 
“The chickens will soon crow for day, mother, 
And yander stands our Saviour dear, Farewell to Aunt Kate and Kane, 
And to Him we now must go. For yander stands our Saviour dear, 
And to Him we now must remain.” 


“Sir Hugh, or The Jew’s Daughter” (Child 155) has lost its serious Christianity, the 
power of the Virgin and her holy well producing the miraculous voice of the corpse 
out of it, in many American versions, but it has gained a superficial Christian piety 
in Indiana, Connecticut, and other texts in the boy’s burial with Bible and prayer 


book at his head and feet. Sometimes morality reverses the whole dramatic action of 
the ballad, as in the Missouri “Earl Brand” (Child 7) where the girl turns against 
her lover when he slays her father, or the Maine “Riddles Wisely Expounded” where 
the Devil has become a suitor captivated by the girl’s wit, and the ballad concludes 
handsomely: 


Now maidens, pretty maidens, 
Be neither coy nor shy, 

But always, when a lover speaks, 
Look kindly and reply. 


Finally, many ballads in America simply go into meaningless nonsense. The 
model for American refrains seems to be the demented refrain of Percy’s “The Maid 
and the Palmer” (Child 21), happily unique in Child: 


Lillumwham, lillumwham! 

Whatt then? what then? 

Grandam boy, grandam boy, heye! 

Leg a derry, leg a merry, met, met, whoope, whir! 
Driuance, larumben, grandam boy, heye! 


A West Virginia refrain for “The Twa Sisters” is: “Hey oh, my Nanny! / And the 
swim swom bonny.” A Vermont “Elfin Knight” refrain is: “Fluma luma lokey 
sloomy / From a teaslum tasalum templum / Fluma luma lokey sloomy.” Sometimes 
American folk etymology produces not secondary meaning but no meaning at all. 
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The refrain of “The Twa Sisters” which Mrs. Gentry sang for Sharp (from the old 
witch charm “juniper, gentian and rosemary”) was: “Jury flower gent the roseberry / 
The jury hangs over the roseberry.”"* When folk etymology spreads beyond the 
refrain, it can turn a whole ballad into a crazy jumble. The “Lamkin” that Mrs. Lena 
Bare Turbyfill of Elk Park, North Carolina, recorded for Herbert Halpert and the 
Library of Congress as “Bolakins” in 1939 gets the “false nurse” as “the foster,” 
“much red gold” as “many marigolds,” punishes the foster at “the stake of stand-by” 
(for “the stake a-standing by”), and hangs Bolakins “to the sea-gallows tree,” what- 
ever that may once have been.” Eventually some ballads work into total idiocy, like 
the “Poor Anzo” version of “Lord Randal” that Reed Smith discusses in his chapter 
“The Road Downhill” in South Carolina Ballads (Cambridge, Mass., 1928). Anzo 
is asked why he left his sweetheart and replies “Here is a red hot iron will broil a 
bone brown”; asked what he would like for supper, he concludes “Make me a little 
breely broth soup.” 

What has happened to the Child ballad in America, in sum, is that it has become 
inadequate narrative, aborted drama, happy-ending tragedy, corrupt and meaningless 
verbiage, and bad poetry in general. Some of this may be the effect of transmission 
in time, which seems to degenerate and deteriorate folk literature wherever we can 
observe its effects. Some of it, however, is certainly the effect of the American ethos, 
with its denial of death, its resistance to the tragic experience, its deep repression of 
sexuality, its overriding pieties, and its frantic emphasis on the rationalistic, the incon- 
sequential, and the optimistic. It almost seems that these ballad texts are bad precisely 
to the degree that they have become successfully American, that they reflect our 
dominant values and resemble other unlovely features of our popular culture. The 
conclusion for folklorists to draw is not that American ballads should not continue 
to be vigorously collected and carefully studied, but that in the course of those worth- 
while activities they need not be overvalued in aesthetic terms, that the folklorist 
should not pretend or insist that they are high art when so many of them are patently 
trash. Here we might note with some melancholy that if the rediscovery of the British 
traditional ballad inspired the Romantic movement in poetry, our rediscovery of the 
American ballad has for the most part inspired our poets in quest of a folk tradition 
to go seck it elsewhere. 


NOTES 


1 MacEdward Leach, The Ballad Book (New York, 1955). Texts not otherwise identified 
will be found there. 

2 Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, ed. Maud Karpeles, 2 
vols. (Oxford, 1932). 

8 Archer Taylor, “Edward” and “Sven I Rosengdérd” (Chicago, 1931), p. 26. 

Arthur K. Davis, Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge, Mass., 1929). 

5 Sharp, pp. 68, 98. 

* Sharp, p. 26. 

7 Library of Congress record AAFS 34A. 
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COMMERCIAL PARLOR-BALLAD 
TO FOLKSONG 


By Francis C. Laturop 


the folksong repertoire of the cowboys, and afterwards came once more to the 

surface among collectors as “O, Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie.” 

That the folksong came from a commercial original has been known all along; 
its source in “The Ocean Burial” has been noted by various editors and collectors, as 
J. Frank Dobie points out. And John H. Cox gives a long list of successive appear- 
ances of the song in print from 1850 to 1870. It must have been available during that 
period as well as perhaps intermittently until 1890, since Dobie includes a photo- 
graphic copy of an edition by Oliver Ditson which, although dated 1850 on the title 
page, has the date 1891 on the individual pages.’ 

According to N. Howard Thorpe in Songs of the Cowboys (Boston, 1921), pages 
62-63, the cowboy version came from H. Clemons of Deadwood, South Dakota, in 
1872. On the other hand, Jesse James Benton, writing of conditions in the early 
seventies in his Cow by the Tail (Boston, 1943) pages 19-20, says: “Later on as one 
of Tobe Odem’s cowboys I had a hand in helping Pink Burdett, a regular songbird, 
compose the originals of such songs as . . . ‘Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie,’ . . . .” 

“Bury Me Not,” then, originated in the early 1870's as an adaptation by some indi- 
vidual from the popular commercial parlor-ballad, “The Ocean Burial, a Favorite and 
Touching Ballad,” with music by George N. Allen (title and composer as given by 
Dobie). 

The music of the commercial original, which I also take from Dobie (pp. 177-178), 
is rather better than the general run of American parlor-ballads but tends, like most 
of them, to the sentimental; see Example 1 (originally in the key of Ab) in music at 
end of text. After a four-measure interlude on the piano the same melody returns, 
with minor variations to adapt to new words. The composition ends with a four- 
measure postlude and begins with an eight-measure prelude for the piano. 

The song is a standard sixteen-measure AABA form, each capital letter represent- 
ing a four-measure phrase. The first A ends in a semi-cadence, the others in perfect 
cadences. The second A has a slight nuance in its two eighths over the word 
“youth.” B starts at the end of measure eight and continues to the held note, high E 
in measure twelve. The general climax is on that held E, a climax reinforced by the 
preceding D*, and further emphasized in the piano by two somewhat grandilo- 
quent held full-cadence chords, dominant seventh to tonic. 

The phrases are further analyzable into motives—but since phrase A alone enters 
into the cowboy songs, only the motives of that phrase need concern us. The motives 
do not strike the listener with too definite an impression, however, except in two- 
measure groups. There are two of these motive-groups in phrase A: I, over “O bury 
me not in the deep, deep sea,” and II, over “The words came low and mournfully.” 

The motives within the motive-groups are also vital to the cowboy songs, but, 
since the last A duplicates the second, we need analyze in Example 1 only the first 


I PROPOSE to comment on what happened to a commercial tune when it entered 
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two. Motive a2 sounds with the words “O bury me not,” and its variant @ with “From 
the pallid lips.” Motive 6 goes with the words “in the deep, deep sea,” and its variant 5’ 
with “of a youth who lay.” Motive ¢ expresses the words “The words came low,” and 
its variant ¢’ the words “On his cabin couch.” Motive d comes with the words “low 
and mournfully.” The parallelism between the first two A’s breaks down at this 
point. The second A has a new motive put in for the final cadence of period one (and 
at the end for period two also), the cadence-motive e for the words “at the close of 
day.” 

There are, then, two large motive groups, I and II, and five motives, a (a’), 6 
(b’), ¢ (<’), d, and e. Such a proliferation of motives tends to vagueness, to lack of 
concentration—a defect the folksongs avoid. 

Which of the variant folksongs shall be chosen for analysis? As one of Bayard’s 
brilliant and original papers points out,” there is no such thing as a single standard 
version of so improvisational a thing as a folksong in even one singer’s mind. I pick 
three, two with clear relationships to elements of the original commercial tune, and 
one which is on the way to melting into the general background of American folk- 
tune types, being that found to the words of “The Blackbird and the Crow,”* but 
which still shows traceable relations to the other examples. 

The first version comes from that excellent little paper-back, The Cowboy Sings. 
Songs of the Ranch and Range, which Kenneth S. Clark edited and the Paull-Pio- 
neer Music Corporation published in 1932; see Example 2 of music (originally in key 
of Ab). 

First, the singer uses a major pentatonic scale, A B C* E F*. He has eliminated 
D and G so as to fit his pentatonic tradition.* Second, he cuts the original melody in 
half, using only the first two phrases of the original, or, rather, only one of them— 
the second. This phrase does duty as both antecedent and consequent in the two- 
phrase period to which the singer has cut the four-phrase original. Third, the folk- 
song cuts even the first phrase in half so as to use only the first motive-group, which 
occurs in two forms (see I and II of Ex. 2). Fourth, the folk-singer changes the origi- 
nal motive-group into something more vigorous in its pitch-range. The A-major 
arpeggio goes immediately up to E without hesitating on C*, as in the original, and 
then carries straight on to F*, a note even higher than anything in the parlor-ballad. 
Only then does the melody fall back. The result is an opening that soars. Fifth, the 
singer changes the original into something more definite in its rhythm. One motive- 
rhythm replaces the rather aimless variety of the motives of phrase A in the parlor- 
ballad and is driven home by an eight-fold repetition. The motive takes the form of 


de 2 | d., or the variant form of dd 2 | d. (perhaps derived or suggested by 


means of motive a of the parlor-ballad). It will not escape notice that this motive 
appears in a pair (a motive-group), once rising and again falling, to cover two meas- 
ures—the same length as motive groups I and II of the commercial original. This is 
an excellent melody, and yet there is little relationship of mood between tune and 
words. The poetry is pathetic, bordering on the tragic; the tune is at best neutral. 
The next variant, to the contrary, raises the pathetic almost to the tragic, perhaps 
out-distancing the words in emotional tone. It turns the melody minor by ending on 
F* instead of A;° see Example 3 of music, which is from Folk-Songs of the West and 
South (Newton Center, 1903), IV:4, No. 27; harmonized for Wa-Wan Press by 
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Arthur Farwell; melody recorded by Henry F. Gilbert. One is bothered, of course, 
by the question, “Just how genuine is such an artisticalized version of a folksong?” 
However, both Gilbert and Farwell were folksong fanatics, so that the melody itself 
has probably not been tampered with. The use of motives in this example is extremely 
varied; yet a table of rhythm parallels will show that the pull to unity permeates the 
whole song: 


ad. 


- braces f and 7 
a’ 


b ° , «+ « « braces 2, 6,and8 


c ° | a a Sl 
d i uc! « > ies 


e . . rare oe a 0 


The connections all down the table are rhythmically close. Motives a’, b, b’, c, and ¢ 


open with J. j ; A. A which can be thought of as a variant, and so even cand @ 
of d. Motives b, b’, c and d continue with J” J : Fd. can be thought of as possi- 
bly a variant. Only aa of a and a’ is distinctly different. Motives a, a’, b, 6’, d, and 


e all end on a quarter note, d , except 5’ with its d d , something motivated by 
its position for the pause at the final cadence. Only ¢ departs from the norm with 


Fd. , thythm motivated by the pronunciation of “coyote.” Motives a, a’, b, b’, ¢, d, 
and ¢ are all connected. 


In interval progression the second half of this melody, from “In a narrow” to the 
end, seems a variation of the second half of the preceding version: up to E, down to 
C*, down to A and F*. Then the two diverge. Example 2 returns to end on A. 
Example 3 goes on down to C* as a springboard dominant to the final F*. 

The first half, however, has been changed along with the words. The first stanza 
opens and closes with the same words, “O—bury me out® on the lone prairie.” Simi- 
larly, the melody opens and closes with one motive-group. The music in between, 
over the words “Where the wild coyote will howl over me, In a narrow grave,” looks 
like a throw-back to the commercial tune’s second phrase A, over “From the pallid 
lips of a youth who lay”; see Example 4 of music. The fermata on C¥ may recall dis- 
tantly the fermata in measure 13 of Example 1. At any rate, it is placed in its context 
at just the right spot for a climax—as Stanford put it, “neither too early or too late.”* 

Observe, also, how the folksong in Example 4, instead of aiming immediately for 
C*, to hang there helplessly as in the original parlor-ballad, starts lower—from low 
C* instead of E, stays a time on E, falls again to low C*, rises again, and finally lands 
on high C* only at the moment of the climactic fermata. 

Example 3 shares with Example 2 its reduction of the original four-phrase length 
to two, but the former has ceased to run in two halves, as the other does, and becomes 
instead a single, intense whole, with one central climax, while the changing of the 
ending to minor alters the atmosphere into somberness such as the words demand. 
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The end process of absorption into widespread folk style appears in “The Dying 
Cowboy,” from the collection by John and Alan Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other 
Frontier Ballads (New York, 1945), pages 48-49; see Example 5 of music (originally 
in key of E minor). The resemblances and relationships of this melody to the preced- 
ing ones do not impress the ear, but inspection reveals them to the eye. 

Examples 3 and 5 have parallels in their melodic outlines; see Example 6. Both 
aim at first for F* (I of the minor) and then shift later to E (V of the major). Exam- 
ple 5 immediately returns to F* (measure 3), while Example 3 is more dilatory, shift- 
ing to F* only in measure 3. After that they both go up to C¥ in measure 4 and then 
up to E in measure 5. Then follows C*, down to A, up to C*, and down to F* (meas- 
ures 5, 6, 7), plus a pentatonic-type cadence (E-C#-F*) at the end (measures 7 and 
8). These parallels in melody are perhaps easier to observe in a parallel presentation 
in notation; see..Example 6. The correspondences are actually quite close. Yet the 
ear does not notice them readily—they are elusive because of a consistent change in 
rhythmic emphasis in the central motive. 

The metrical accent is shifted backwards one beat. The motive of Example 5 is 
the motive of Example 2 with its accent changed. Both motives are the same in time 


values: J) J) d d. ddd dd. But in Example 3 the accent falls on the dotted 
quarter, ? iI4 | d. or 3 Ad Id | d. « In Example 5, on the other hand, the 


accent comes one quarter sooner: 2 d | Jad. or Ad Jd . oe melody 


uses its motive and nothing else, as did Example 2, eight times in its eight-measure 
period (see the braces and Arabic numerals in Example 5). 

In measure 1 the introductory up-beat is a quarter-note long, and the following 
two eighths are multiplied into three by the words the first time around (though not 
in later repetitions, as shown by the eighths with tails down). In measure 2 the intro- 
ductory eighth is divided into two sixteenths. Measures 3 and 4 show the motive at 
its simplest. Measures 5, 6, 7, and 8 contain the motive with the up-beat of two six- 
teenths. But no monotony arises. The different parts of the motive leap up or leap 
down or move scalewise or stand still to repeat notes—with economy, yet with 
variety. 


Deductions from these three folksong recreations of a commerical original must 
be tentative. Yet there seem to be a few implications. The immediate and obvious 
one is that there does exist, or did, a live folksong style which has digested the com- 
mercial tune and recreated the ballad in folk-tune terms. What did this folksong style 
consist of? 

Any group existing long enough, especially if semi-isolated, either as a class with- 
out too much contact with other classes, or as a group separated from others geo- 
graphically, will evolve social traditions, customs, methods of production, games, 
music, and entertainment for itself. In any field there will come to be a combination 
of elements, often somewhat disparate, which in balance and contrast and combina- 
tion constitute a style. Any individual in the group will create and improvise in this 
tradition. In our folkmusic the style has usually come from a Scots-Irish-English com- 
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plex, blended over here, and best known from the Appalachian backwoods music in 
the famous collection of Cecil Sharp and Olive Dame Campbell.® 

This style contains numerous elements, not all of them necessarily present in any 
one tune, e.g., pentatonic scales in various modes, sometimes two of them in one 
melody, sometimes ornamented with a semi-tone here or there; or heptatonic scales, 
often modal. The musical form is usually binary, eight measures or sixteen—plus 
various infixes or extensions or repetitions to obviate the mechanical. There are tradi- 
tional melodic formulas, methods of climax, methods of melodic cadence, general 
range of melody—all fitting together to form a traditional complex, a style. 

A foreign element may be dropped into a style. What happens to it? The intrusive 
factor may add something to the established style, thereby enlarging it; it may disrupt 
and destroy the style, particularly if continually reinforced by new importations of the 
same kind; or it may be absorbed by a healthy and vigorous style into a naturalized 
citizen of its new country. 

This latter process was visited upon “O Bury Me Not in the Deep, Deep Sea.” 
Connecting elements of one kind or another reach across from the commercial style 
to the folk style. But the folk style rejected elements in the original parlor-ballad 
which were alien to it and recreated it anew, and, to my notion, into something 
purged of the commercial commonplace, and even in some ways inspired. 


MUSICAL EXAMPLES 
Example 1: 
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Exainple 2: 
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Example 4: 
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NOTES 


1See Dobie, Ballads and Songs of the Frontier Folk, Pub. of the Texas Folklore Soc., No. 6 
(Austin, 1927), pp. 174-175, and Cox, FolkSongs of the South, Coll. under Auspices of West 
Virginia Folk-Lore Soc. (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), p. 250. 

2 Samuel P. Bayard, “Aspects of Melodic Kinship and Variation in British-American Folk- 
Tunes,” in Papers Read at the International Congress of Musicology Held at New York, Septem- 
ber 11th to 16th, 1939 (1944), pp. 122-129. 

8In such a version as that given by Susannah Wetmore and Marshall Bartholomew, Moun- 
tain Songs of North Carolina, Schirmer’s American Folk Song Series, Set 3 (New York, 1926), 
pp. 10-12. 

* Not all folksong adaptations use a pure pentatonic scale—e.g., Ex. 5 of music above and a 
beautiful tune of the same family from Uvalde, Texas (see JAF, XIV [1o01r], 186). The latter 
is pentatonic, however, until close to the end, where the chief departure is a G# leading-tone for 
the final ending on the tonic of A-minor. 

5 A similar shift to a minor final is to be found in a version of “The Irish Tune from County 
Derry” in Capt. Francis O’Neill’s Music in Ireland (Chicago, 1903), p. 33, No. 188, and there 
called “Londonderry Love Song.” 

®In a footnote the Wa-Wan publication states that some versions give “not” instead of “out” 
in “Bury me out on the lone prairie.” 

7 See comments on the need for and the placing of climax in melody in Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford, Musical Composition, a short treatise for students (New York, 1922), p. 38. 

8 Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians .. . including 39 tunes 
contributed by Olive Dame Campbell, ed. Maud Karpeles (Oxford, c.1952, and earlier editions). 
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BALLADS AND FOLKSONGS 
FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


By Rut Ann Musick 
1. Songs 1-7. 2. Songs 8.-26. 


1. SONGs 1.-7. 


recorder, my chief sources of material have been students in my folk literature 

classes and the response to a weekly newspaper column on folklore which I 
conducted for six years. The collection thus established includes many songs dealing 
with the Civil War, local events, the temperance movement, and religion, as well as 
the variants of Child ballads and other songs of English origin from which the follow- 
ing selection has been made.’ 


paced I have wandered through the West Virginia hills with a tape 


1. “Six Kings’ Daughters” (Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight, Child 4).? 
1.1. Contributed by Mrs. Emma Glasscock of Colfax, who grew up in Wetzel County 
and there learned the ballad from her half-sister (see Ex. 1 of music). 


(1) “Strip off, strip off that snowy white (2) He turned his back to the leaves of 

gown; the tree; 

Strip off, strip off,” says he; He turned his back on to me; 
“For it’s too nice and cost-i-ly I gave him a push and I pushed him 
To rot in the bottom of the sea, sea, in. 
sea; “Lie there in the bottom of the sea, 
To rot in the bottom of the sea.” sea, sea; 
Lie there in the bottom of the sea.” 


1.2. Contributed by Mrs. Bertha Tichenor of Fairmont, who learned it from her 
mother; her niece reported the text, with some variations but no tune, to John Harrington 
Cox (see n. 2), who used it as his version F. Only the tune (Ex. 2) and the first ten verses 
known to Mrs. Tichenor are given. 


(1) “Oh, come to me, my pretty, fair maid, (3) “Oh, I have stoled my father’s gold, 
Oh, come, oh, come to me. Likewise my mother’s fee, 
And I'll take you over into old Scot- And two of the best horses in my 
land, father’s stable, 
And there I'll marry thee, thee, thee, Wherein stood thirty-three, three, 
And there I'll marry thee.” three, 
Wherein stood thirty-three.” 


“Oh, you must steal your father’s gold, She mounted on the milk-white steed, 

Likewise your mother’s fee, And him upon the bay; 

And two of the best horses in your And they rode till they came to the 
father’s stable, salt, salt sea, 

Wherein stand thirty-three, three, Four long hours before it was day, day, 
three, day, 

Wherein stand thirty-three.” Four long hours before it was day. 
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(5) “Light off, light off, my pretty fair 


maid, 
Light off, light off,” said he, 
“For six king’s daughters have I 
drownded here, 
And you the seventh shall be, be, be, 
And you the seventh shall be.” 


“Sir, turn yourself three times around, 

And look to yonder’s tree.” 

And she gathered him up in her lily- 
white arms, 

And cast him into the sea, sea, sea, 

And cast him into the sea. 


“Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted 
knight, 

Lie there instead of me, 

For you promised to take me into old 
Scotland, 

And there you’d marry me, me, me, 

And there you’d marry me.” 


(8) 
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She mounted on the milk-white steed, 

And home she led the bay; 

She rode till she came to her own 
father’s castle, 

Three long hours before it was day, 
day, day, 

Three long hours before it was day. 


Then the king cried out from his 
silken couch, 

In the bower where he lay, 

Saying, “What has disturbed my 
pretty parrot 

So long before it is day, day, day, 

So long before it is day?” 


(10) “Hush up, hush up, my pretty parrot, 


And tell no tales on me, 

And your cage shall be made of 
yellow, beaten gold, 

And hung on yon willow tree, tree, 
tree, 

And hung on yon willow tree.” 


1.3. Contributed by Walter H. Keener of Burton, who called it “He Mounted on His 


Milk-White Nag” (Ex. 3), and had almost exactly the same tune for Sir Hugh, or, The 
Jew’s Daughter (Child 155). 


(1) He mounted on his milk-white nag, (4) She mounted off the dapple gray. 


He leadeth the dapple gray; 
Until he arrived at his true love’s door, 
Six hours before it was day. 


He rode upon his milk-white nag, 
She rode the dapple gray; 

Until they arrived at the dark seaside, 
Six hours before it was day. 


Then he mounted off the milk-white 
nag, 

“Dismount, I pray,” said he, 

“For six pretty maids have I drownded 
here 

And the seventh one you shall be.” 


(6) 


“Your rings and robe,” said he; 
“Please take them off, my pretty maid, 
And deliver them unto me.” 


“Oh, lover, lover, this I pray, 
Please turn your back on me.” 
She grabbed him ’round the slender 
waist 


And dashed him right into the sea. 


“True love, true love, I cannot swim; 
Your hand please give to me!” 

“Six fair ones you have drownded here, 
But the seventh one you shall be!” 


(7) She mounted on his milk-white nag, 
She leadeth the dapple gray; 
Until she arrived at her father’s door, 
Six hours before it was day. 


1.4. Contributed by Mrs, Myrtle Carter of Talcott, who does not remember the title. 
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(1) She mounted upon the pony brown, (4) He turned his back—then she gave 


And he on the dapple gray; 

They rode till they came to the side of 
the sea, 

On the end of a long summer day, day, 
day, 

On the end of a long summer day. 


“Get off, get off, my pretty fair maid, 
I'll hitch your beast to the tree. 

Take off, take off that lovely gown 
And hand it over to me, 

For I know it is too finer a gown 
To rot in the salt-water sea, sea, sea, 
To rot in the salt-water sea.” 


“Please turn yourself around and stand, 
With your face toward the sea, 

For I know you are too finer a man 
For a naked woman to see, see, see, 
For a naked woman to see.” 


him a push, 

And he plunged into the sea. 

“Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted 
man, 

Lie there instead of me. 

You would have stripped me naked as 
I was born, 

But I'll take nothing from thee.” 


She mounted upon her pony brown, 

And led the dapple gray, 

And rode till she came to her father’s 
house, 

On the end of a long summer day, day, 
day, 

On the end of a long summer day. 


“Hush up! Hush up, my pretty polly! 

Don’t tell any tales on me; 

I'll buy you a cage of the very finest 
gold 

And hang it in the green willow tree, 
tree, tree, 

And hang it in the green willow tree.” 


2. “The Two Sisters” (The Twa Sisters, Child 10)3 


2.1. Text and tune contributed by Mrs. Amanda Ellen Eddy of Rivesville, who learned 
them from her mother; melody (Ex. 4) from a recording made by Mrs. Eddy’s niece, 
Edith McCord (former student). 


(1) There was an old woman lived on the (3) It’s, oh, dear sister, let’s walk the sea 


sea shore, Bow down; 

There was an old woman lived on the 
sea shore, 

Always true to my love; 

There was an old woman lived on the 
sea shore, 

And daughters she had three or four; 

Always true to my love, if my lover be 
true to me. 


The youngest one she caught a beau, 
Bow down; 

The youngest one she caught a beau, 

Always true to my love; 

The youngest one she caught a beau; 

The oldest didn’t like that, you know; 

Always true to my love, if my lover be 
true to me. 


shore, Bow down; 

It’s, oh, dear sister, let’s walk the sea 
shore, 

Always true to my love; 

It’s, oh, dear sister, let’s walk the sea 
shore, 

And see the ships as they sail o’er; 

Always true to my love, if my lover be 
true to me. 


And as they walked along the sea 
brim, Bow down; 

And as they walked along the sea brim, 

Always true to my love; 

And as they walked along the sea brim, 

The oldest pushed the youngest in; 

Always true to my love, if my lover be 
true to me. 
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(5) She bowed her head and away she 

swam, Bow down; 

She bowed her head and away she 
swam, 

Always true to my love; 

She bowed her head and away she 
swam, 

She swam till she came to the miller’s 
dam; 

Always true to my love, if my lover be 
true to me. 


It’s, oh, dear miller, I’ve gold rings ten, 
Bow down; 

It’s, oh, dear miller, I’ve gold rings ten, 

Always true to my love; 

It’s, oh, dear miller, I’ve gold rings ten, 

And if you'll pull me from your dam; 

Always true to my love, if my lover be 
true to me. 


(7) The miller he threw in his own grab 


hook, Bow down; 

The miller he threw in his own grab 
hook, 

Always true to my love; 

And brought her safely from his brook; 
hook, 

And brought her safely from his brook; 

Always true to my love, if my lover be 
true to me. 


And when he got her gold rings ten, 
Bow down; 

And when he got her gold rings ten, 

Always true to my love; 

And when he got her gold rings ten, 

He pushed her in his dam again; 

Always true to my love, if my lover be 
true to me. 


(9) The miller was hung on his own mill gate, Bow down; 
The miller was hung on his own mill gate, 


Always true to my love; 


The miller was hung on his own mill gate, 
For the drowning of my sister Kate; 
Always true to my love, if my lover be true to me. 


3. “Johnnie Randall” (Lord Randall, Child 12).4 


3.1. Contributed by Mrs. Louise McNeill Pease, who learned it in Pocahontas County 


(see Ex. 5); only the first verse is included here. 


(1) “Where have you been, Johnnie Randall, my son? 
Where have you been, my own dearest one?” 
“I’ve been to my sweetheart’s; Mother, make my bed doon; 
For I am faint hearted, and I fain would lie doon.” 


3.2. Contributed by Mrs. Madeline Hawkins of Fairview, who learned it from her 
mother in Enterprise. 


(1) “Where have you been, Johnny Ran- 

dall, my son? 

Where have you been, my own dearest 
one?” 

“I’ve been to pretty Polly’s, Mother, 
make by bed soon; 

I’ve a pain in my head, and I fain 
would lie down.” 


(2) “Where did you get your supper, 
Johnny Randall, my son? 
Where did you get your supper, my 
own dearest one?” 


“T got it at pretty Polly’s, Mother, make 
my bed soon; 

I’ve a pain in my head, and I fain 
would lie down.” 


(3) “What did you have to eat, Johnny 


Randall, my son? 

What did you have to eat, my own 
dearest one?” 

“Bread, butter and cake, Mother, make 
my bed soon; 

I’ve a pain in my head, and I fain 
would lie down.” 
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(4) “What did you have to drink, Johnny 
Randall, my son? 
What did you have to drink, my own 
dearest one?” 
“Cold coffee and poison, Mother, make 
my bed soon; 
I’ve a pain in my head, and I fain 
would lie down.” 


(5) “What do you will to your mother, 
Johnny Randall, my son? 
What do you will to your mother, my 
own dearest one?” 
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“I will her sweet heaven, Mother, 
make my bed soon; 

I’ve a pain in my head, and I fain 
would lie down.” 


(6) “What do you will to your sweetheart, 

Johnny Randall, my son? 

What do you will to your sweetheart, 
my own dearest one?” 

“T wil! her hell’s fire, and it will scorch 
her heart brown; 

I’ve a pain in my head, and I fain 
would lie down.” 


4. “The Two Brothers” (The Twa Brothers, Child 49).5 
4.1. Contributed by Mrs. Glasscock, who learned it from her mother in Wetzel County 


(see Ex. 6). 
(1) Two pretty little brothers went out to 
play; 
Two pretty little brothers were they, 
they, they; 
Two pretty little brothers were they. 


(2) One said to the other, “It’s, oh, dear 
brother, 
Why don’t you throw a light stone at 
me, me, me, 
Why don’t you throw a light stone at 
me?” 


(3) “It’s, oh, dear brother, I am too young 
To throw a light stone at you, you, 
you, 
To throw a light stone at you.” 


(4) He took his knife all out of his pocket 
And gave him his deathly wounds, 
wounds, wounds, 
And gave him his deathly wounds. 


(5) He tore his shirt right off of his back 
To tie up his deathly wounds, wounds, 
wounds, 
To tie up his deathly wounds, 


(6) “Now, if my playmates call for me, 
Just tell them I’m dead and gone, 
gone, gone, 
Just tell them I’m dead and gone.” 


(7) “And if my parents call for me, 
Just tell them I’ve gone to sleep, sleep, 
sleep, 
Just tell them I’ve gone to sleep.” 


(8) “And all the tears that’s shed o’er me, 
Just wipe them on a cold, white sheet, 
sheet, sheet, 
Just wipe them on a cold, white 
sheet.” 


5. “Lord Batesman” (Young Beichan, Child 53).® 
5.1. Contributed by Mrs. Glasscock (see Ex. 7). 


(1) There was a jailor, he had one daugh- 
ter, 
She was a lady of high degree; 
She stole the keys from her father’s 
prison, 
Saying, “Lord Batesman, I'll set you 
free.” 


(2) “It’s you have gold and you have 
silver, 


And you have houses of high degree; 
It’s which of these will you give to 
this lady, 
If she from bondage will set you 
free?” 


(3) “Yes, I have gold and I have silver, 


And I have houses of high degree; 
It’s all of these will I give to this lady, 
If she from bondage will set me free.” 
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(4) “Oh, well,” says she, “we'll make a 


bargain, 
For seven long years it’s for to stand; 
It’s you’re to marry no other woman, 
And I will wed no other man.” 


After seven long years had passed and 
gone, 

And seven long years came to an end; 

She gathered up her richest clothing, 

Saying, “I'll go and I'll seek my 
friend.” 


She inquired for Lord Batesman’s 
palace 

On every corner of the street; 

She inquired for Lord Batesman’s 
palace 

From all of whom she had chance to 
meet. 


And when she came to Lord Bates- 
man’s palace, 

She rang so loud upon the ring; 

There was none so ready as the brisk 


young porter 
To go and let this fair lady in. 


“Oh, Sir, is this Lord Batesman’s 
palace? 

And is the Lord himself within?” 

“Oh yes, this is Lord Batesman’s 
palace; 

Him and his bride have just came in.” 


She wrang her hands, she tore her hair, 
saying, 

“Alas, alas, I am undone; 

I wish I was back to my native country, 

Across the sea, there to remain.” 


(10) “Go tell him to send me one ounce of 


bread 
And a bottle of his wine so strong; 
And ask him if he’s forgot the lady 
That set him free from the iron 
chain.” 


(11) The porter ran unto his master, 


And bowing low upon his knee; 
“Arise, arise, my brisk young porter, 
And tell us what the trouble be.” 


(12) “Oh, Sir, there’s a lady at your gate, 


And she doth weep most bitterly; 
I think she is the fairest creature 
That ever my eyes had chance to see.” 


“She has more rings upon her fingers, 
Around her waist is a diamond chain; 
She has more gold upon her clothing 
Than your new bride and all her kin.” 


“She wants you to send her one ounce 
of bread 

And a bottle of your wine so strong; 

And asks you if you’ve forgot the lady 

That set you free from the iron 
chain.” 


He stomped his foot upon the floor; 

He broke the table in pieces three, 

Saying, “Adieu, adieu to my wedded 
bride; 

A second wedding there shall be.” 


Then up bespake the first bride’s 
mother, 

And she was a lady of high degree; 

“Oh, Sir, you’ve married my only 
daughter!” 

“Well, she is none the worse of me.” 


“Your daughter came on horse and 
saddle; 

She shall go back in a coach and 
three; 

For since my fair one has arrived, 


A second wedding there shall be.” 


He took her by her lily-white hand; 

He led her o’er the marble floors; 

He changed her name from Susannah 
Fair, 

And now she’s the wife of Lord 


Batesman, 


He took her by the lily-white hand; 
He led her through from room to 
room; 
He changed her name from Susannah 
Fair, ; 
And now she’s the wife of Lord 
Batesman. 
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5.2. Contributed by Mrs. T. B. Henderson of Flemington (see Ex. 8).7 


(1) Lord Bateman was a noble lord; (10) Full seven long years was done and 


He was a lord of high degree; 

And therefore he would not be con- 
tented 

Until he’d taken a voyage to sea. 


He sailed east, he sailed west, 

He sailed unto a Turkish shore, 

Where he was caught and bound in 
prison, 

Never to see daylight no more. 


The king, he had an only daughter, 

And a pretty young girl was she; 

She stole the keys to her father’s prison, 

She swore Lord Bateman she would 
see. 


“Have you got houses, have you got 
land, 

And are you lord in your country? 

And what would you give to a Turk- 
ish lady, 

Who'd set you at your liberty?” 


“Yes, I have houses and I have land, 
And I am lord in my country, 

And Id give it all to anybody 

Who'd set me at my liberty.” 


She gave him a slice of her best bread, 
A bottle of their Turkish wine, 

And every toast she drank unto him, 
“I wish Lord Bateman was my own.” 


She took him down to the sea harbor, 

She bargained with a ship of fame, 

Saying, “Fare you well, my young 
Lord Bateman, 

I never shall see you again.” 


Lord Bateman made a solemn vow, 
And that for seven long years to stand, 
Saying, “I will marry no other woman, 
If you will marry no other man.” 


“For seven long years I'll wait for thee, 

Full seven long years and one year 
more, 

And if I don’t hear nothing from you, 

Then I will leave the briny shore.” 


over, 

Full seven long years had come and 
passed, 

She gathered up her gay good cloth- 
ing, 

And vowed the ocean she would cross. 


She went up to Lord Bateman’s 
castle, 

She knocked most loudly at the ring. 

“Who's there, who’s there?” cried 
the brave young porter, 

“Who would knock so loud would 


fain come in.” 


“Say, is this here Lord Bateman’s 
castle? 

And is his Lordship now within?” 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes,” cried the young 
proud porter, 

He, this morning, brought his 
young wife in.” 


She wrang her hands, she tore her 
hair, 

She cried aloud, “I am undone! 

I wish, I wish, but all in vain, 

I wish I was back in Turkey again.” 


“T want a slice of his best bread, 

A bottle of his Spanish wine, 

I want to know if he yet remembers 
Who freed him from his iron band.” 


He went into Lord Bateman’s castle, 

And fell upon his bended knee. 

“Arise, arise,” said young Lord Bate- 
man, 

“Arise, arise, and tell to me.” 


“There is a lady in your castle, 

And she does weep most bitterly; 

For seven long years I’ve been in this 
country, 

As fair a lady never to see.” 


“And she has rings on every finger, 
And on her middle finger three; 
She has enough of gold about her 
To buy your bride and her company.” 
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(18) “She wants a slice of your best bread, 
A bottle of your Spanish wine, 
She wants to know if you yet remem- 
ber 


Who freed you from your iron band.” 


(19) Lord Bateman rose up from the table, 
He made the golden dishes fly, 
Saying, “Take my gold, and take my 

silver, 
That is my handsome Susan Coy.” 


(20) Up speaks, up speaks the young 
bride’s mother, 
In a voice most loud and high, 
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Saying, “Will you forsake my young- 
est daughter, 
And marry now that Susan Coy?” 


(21) “It’s true I married your youngest 
daughter, 
But she’s not none the worse of me, 
For she came here on a horse and 
saddle, 
And can go home in coaches three.” 


(22) He took her by the lily-white hand, 
He led her o’er the marble stone, 
He changed her name from Susan 
Coy 
To the bride of Lord Bateman. 


6. “The Brown Girl” (Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, Child 73).8 
6.1. Contributed by Mrs. Thomas G. Welch and son, Lynn, of Albright (see Ex. 9). 


(1) “Oh, Mother, dear Mother, come here 
to me, 
Come tell me what I shall do; 
Whether I shall marry fair Ellen dear, 
Or bring the brown girl home.” 


“The brown girl, she has house and 
land; 

Fair Ellen, she has none; 

Therefore I think you had better, my 
son, 

Go bring the brown girl home.” 


“Go saddle, go bridle my milk-white 
steed, 

Go saddle and bridle for me; 

For I’m going to invite fair Ellen dear 

To my wedding dinner to-day.” 


He rode up to fair Ellen’s gate; 
He rattled at the ring; 

And there was none so ready as she 
To arise and let him in. 


“Good news, good news, good news,” 
she cried; 

“Bad news, bad news,” cried he; 

“For I’ve come to invite you to my 
wedding dinner, 

And that’s bad news today.” 


(6) She then rode up to Lord Thomas’s 
gate; 
She rattled at the ring; 
And there was none so ready as he 
To arise and let her in. 


(7) He took her by the lily-white hand, 
He led her across the hall; 
Where there sits four and twenty young 
ladies 
And she is the fairest of all. 


(8) Says she, “Lord Thomas, which is your 
bride? 
I think she is wonderful brown; 
You once might have had as fair a 
young lady 
As ever the sun shone on.” 


(9) The brown girl having a knife in hand, 
The blade both keen and sharp, 
She slipped it under fair Ellen dear’s 
arm, 
And pierced her through the heart. 


(10) “What makes you look so wonderful 
pale? 
What makes you look so pale? 
You used to carry your rosy, red 
cheeks, 
But now your color has failed.” 
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(11) “Oh, can’t you see, oh, plainly see, (13) He put the evy against the wall 
Oh, can’t you plainly see, And pierced him through the heart; 
My heart’s cold blood come twinkling It never was known in all this world 
down, Three lovers so soon to part. 
Come twinkling to my knee?” 
(14) “Oh, Mother, dear Mother, go dig my 
(12) He took the brown girl by the hand, grave, 
He led her across the hall, Go dig it both wide and deep, 
Drew back his sword, cut off her And place fair Ellen dear by my side, 
head, And the brown girl at my feet.” 
And slung it against the wall. 


6.2. Sung by Mr. Keener, who learned it from his father and can give no other back- 
ground for it, this is but a fragment of Child 73, or possibly Child 81, Little Musgrave and 
Lady Barnard (see Ex. 10). 


He cut his wife’s head off 
And he kicked it up against the wall. 


6.3 From the W. A. Ammons collection, Fairview.® 


(1) “It’s shall I go to Lord Thomas's (5) “Is this your wife, Lord Thomas?” 


wedding, 
Or shall I stay at home? 
It’s by my life I'll go to his wedding 
And see his young wife home, home, 
And see his young wife home.” 


She dressed herself in silk and satin, 

Most glorious to behold; 

And every town that she rode through, 

They took her to be some queen, 
queen, 

They took her to be some queen. 


She rode till she came to Lord 
Thomas’s gate, 

She rapped, she knocked, she rung; 

And who was there to let her in, 

Lord Thomas was himself, self, 

Lord Thomas was himself. 


He took her by the ladylike hand, 

He led her through the hall; 

And he set her down on the finest 
chair, 

Amongst the ladies all, all, 

Amongst the ladies all. 


she said, 
“I think she is mighty brown; 
You might have had as fair a wife 
As ever the sun shone on, on, 
As ever the sun shone on.” 


Lord Thomas’s wife, with a knife in 
her hand, 

The blade both keen and sharp; 

Just between the long rib.and the short, 

She pierced fair Ellender’s heart, heart, 

She pierced fair Ellender’s heart. 


Lord Thomas, with a razor in hand, 
The blade so cruel sharp, 

He cut his own wife’s head off 

And threw it against the wall, wall, 
And threw it against the wall. 


Lord Thomas, with a sword in his 
hand, 

The blade so long and slim, 

The handle of the sword he put on the 
floor, 

The blade he run through his own 
heart, heart, 

The blade he run through his own 
heart. 
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6.4. Text (some twenty-three stanzas in all, of which only the first is included) con- 
tributed by Mrs. Eddy; sung by her sister, Mrs. Edna Wright of Farmington (see Ex. 11). 


Lord Thomas, he was a gay forester; 
He was lord of many a town; 

He fell in love with fair Ellender, 
The fairest of all around. 


7. “Lady Margaret” (Fair Margaret and Sweet William, Child 74).!° 


7.1. Contributed by Mrs. Glass. ck, who learned it from a cousin; only her first two 
and final two verses are given (for music see Ex. 12). 


(1) Sweet William arose one Easter morn 
And dressed himself in blue; 
“Pray tell me about the long courtship 
*Tween Lady Marg’ret and you.” 


“I know nothing of Lady Margaret, 

And she knows nothing of me; 

But tomorrow morning just the hour 
of day, 

Lady Marg’ret my bride shall be.” 


(13) “Is Lady Margaret in her drawing- 
room? 
Or is she in the hall? 
Or is she in her high chamber, 
A-combing her long yellow hair?” 


(14) “She is not in her drawingroom; 
She is not in the hall; 
But she lies in yonder in her cold 
coffin, 
With her pale face turned to the 


wall.” 


7.2. Contributed by Mrs. Ethel Cunningham of Smithfield, as sung by Frank Fisher 


of Wetzel County. 


(1) One May morning Sweet William 
arose 
And dressed himself in green; 
Lady Margaret’s mother appeared unto 
him and said 
“What's between Lady Margaret and 
you?” 


He said, “I know nothing of Lady 
Margaret; 

Nothing’s between Lady Margaret and 
me; 

But tomorrow morning at the earliest, 
six o'clock, 

Lady Margaret I must see.” 


Lady Margaret, a-sitting in her hall 
door, 

Combing back her hair, 

When she spied her Sweet William 
and his only intended 

Bride in yonder’s churchyard. 


(4) As they drew near, she threw away her 
ivory comb, 
And out her door she fell; 
She never, never woke, nor she never, 
never spoke, 
Nor she never rose any more. 


(5) Sweet William, he was wedded, and 
he was bedded, 
Bedded in the finest of sheets; 
And Lady Margaret’s ghost appeared 
unto him, 
Standing at his bed feet. 


(6) Saying, “How do you like your bed?” 
says she; 
How do you like your sheets? 
And how do you like your newly 
wedded wife, 


That in your arms do sleep?” 
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(7) “Well do I like my bed,” says he; 


“Well do I like my sheets (says he); 
But far better do I like that pretty little 
miss 


A standin’ at my bed feet.” 


(8) “I dreamed a dream the other night; 


I fear it is no good; 
I dreamed my room was full of ill, 
And I seen my bed swimming in 


blood.” 


(9) “I called in my servant men, 


It’s one, it’s two, it’s three. 

I must take leave from my newly 
wedded wife, 

For Lady Margaret I must see.” 


(10) “Is she in her own bedroom? 


Or is she in her hall? 
Or is she in her kitchen, 


With modesty of all?” 


(11) “Is neither in her own bedroom, 


Or is she in her hall; 
But yonder she lies in her own coffin, 
With her face turned to the wall.” 


“Unfold those lily-white sheets, 

For I must see her again; 

For oft times I’ve kissed her red, rosy 
cheeks, 

And she has oft kissed mine.” 


The first he kissed was her red, rosy 
cheeks, 

And the next he kissed her chin; 

And the next he kissed was her clay- 
cold lips, 

That pierced his heart within. 


Lady Margaret died as though today; 

Sweet William died tomorrow; 

Lady Margaret died in pure heart's 
love, 

Sweet William died of sorrow. 


(15) Out of her grave there grew a red rose, 


Out of his a brier; 


And they grew to the church steeple top, 
And couldn’t grow any higher. 

And there they entwined in a true love knot, 
For all true lovers to admire. 
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NOTES 

1 [This is a revised and expanded version of an article which was accepted for the /AF prior 
to 1953- Publication has been delayed, for technical reasons, on responsibility of the present edi- 
tor. The collection is now presented in two sections, the second of which will appear in October. 
Musical examples have been grouped together following the texts and numbered consecutively 
through both sections, as have also the notes. Ed.] In addition to contributors named above, the 
author wishes to thank for their assistance Joseph E. Waddell, Everett Smith, and Dr. and Mrs. 
O. Rex Ford. 

2See also H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, 
Univ. of Mo. Studies, XV:1 (Columbia, Mo., 1940), 5-16; Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs 
of Indiana, Ind. Univ. Pub., Folklore Series, No. 1 (Bloomington, 1940), 31-36; Louis W. 
Chappell, Folk-Songs of Roanoke and the Albemarle (Morgantown, 1939), p. 12: John Harring- 
ton Cox, Folk Songs of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), pp. 3-17; MacEdward Leach, The 
Ballad Book (New York, 1955), pp. 53-59; W. Roy Mackenzie, Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova 
Scotia (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 3-8; Alton C. Morris, Folksongs of Florida (Gainesville, 
1950), pp. 237-241; Vance Randolph, Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, Mo., 1946-50), I, 41-47; 
Dorothy Scarborough, 4 Song Catcher in Southern Mountains (New York, 1937), pp. 126-128; 
Cecil Sharp, English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians, ed. Maud Karpeles (London, 
1932), I, 1-13. 

8 See Belden, pp. 16-24; Brewster, pp. 42-50; Chappell, p. 13; Cox, pp. 20-22; Leach, pp. 74-78; 
Morris, pp. 243-247; Randolph, I, 50-63; Scarborough, pp. 164-165; Sharp, I, 26-35; Evelyn 
Hendrick Wells, The Ballad Tree (New York, 1950), pp. 149-150. 

* See Belden, pp. 24-28; Brewster, pp. 51-52; Chappell, p. 14; Cox, pp. 23-28; Leach, pp. 81-85; 
Josephine McGill, Folk-Songs of the Kentucky Mountains (New York, 1917), pp. 18-22; Morris, 
pp. 247-248; Musick, unpub. Missouri coll., “Arnold, My Son”; Randolph, I, 63-67; Scarborough, 
pp. 178-180; Sharp, I, pp. 38-44; Wells, pp. 101-102. 

5 See Belden, pp. 33-34; Brewster, pp. 55-57; Chappell, p. 17; Cox, pp. 33-36; Leach, pp. 164- 
167; McGill, pp. 54-58; Morris, pp. 254-255; Randolph, I, 76-80; Scarborough, pp. 166-167; 
Sharp, I, 65-76. 

® See Chappell, pp. 18-20; Cox, pp. 38-41; Leach, pp. 169-174; Mackenzie, pp. 16-19; Morris, 
pp. 259-262; Randolph, I, 80-88; Scarborough, pp. 210-213; Sharp, I, 77-88. 

7 Among other songs which Mrs. Henderson sang (first at the West Virginia Folklore Society 
meeting in the summer of 1953 and later for my tape recordings), “The Murder of McKinley” 
is particularly interesting because the refrain, though evidently intended as a kind of prayer, is 
sung to the tune of “How Dry I Am.” Some of her variations in text are both interesting and 
puzzling, e.g., in “Six Kings’ Daughters” she uses the phrase, “She gathered him up in her white 
metal arms”; in “The <Two Sisters,” the refrain “Most gentily” seems somewhat misleading when 
combined with the last stanza; and in her “Lord Thomas” there occurs the line “She rode till 
she came to his stock market,” which at first I misunderstood to be “salt market,” though the 
former was subsequently established as correct so far as she is concerned. Mrs. Henderson has 
very few fragments. She has an excellent memory, and most of her songs tell the complete story. 

§ This appears in almost every collection, including Percy’s Reliques; see also Belden, pp. 37- 
48; Brewster, pp. 58-70; Chappell, pp. 23-24; Cox, pp. 45-64; Leach, pp. 239-245; Mackenzie, pp. 
200-204; McGill, pp. 26-33; Morris, pp. 265-272; Musick, unpub. Mo. coll.; Randolph, I, 93-107; 
Scarborough, pp. 105-116; Sharp, I, pp. 115-131; Wells, pp. 106-107. The curious word “evy” 
(stanza 13) probably means handle or hilt. 

®] lack tunes for all texts contained in the Ammons manuscript, which is one of the best 
“copybook” collections I have ever seen, and would be happy to correspond on the subject with 
other collectors. His notebook covers 122 pages and 66 different songs, of which four are Child 
ballads, one is a composite, many are of English origin, some are native American or West Vir- 
ginian, and a number are religious in nature. There are no fragments; all texts are complete. 

10In Percy’s Reliques and many American collections, e.g., Belden, pp. 48-51; Brewster, pp. 
71-78; Chappell, pp. 25-26; Cox, pp. 65-77; Leach, pp. 247-250; Mackenzie, pp. 25-26; McGill, pp. 
69-77; Randolph, I, 108-112; Scarborough, pp. 103-105; Sharp, I, pp. 132-145. 
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PAUL DELARUE, 1889-1956 


By ArcHEerR TAYLoR 


folktale has suffered a great loss. Born at Saint-Dider (Niévre) on 20 April 1889 

in a farmer family, he learned songs, tales, and folk dances as a child. He attended 
the Ecole normale d’instituteurs de la Niévre (Vargy) between 1905 and 1908 and 
was a teacher at Saint-Léger-des-Vignes near Decize between 1908 and rgro. After 
his two years of military service, in which he was promoted from the ranks to sous- 
lieutenant, he returned there for two more years. In the war he was advanced to chef 
de bataillon, receiving four citations and the legion of honor. He was wounded three 
times. During the years between 1919 and 1936 he taught in various provincial vil- 
lages and towns, serving finally as the director of the school at Nevers from 1928 to 
1936, when he removed to Paris. He was director of the school at Ivry-sur-Seine from 
1939 to 1946. In the war he served as chef de bataillon in battles in the Sarre and the 
Ardennes until taken prisoner in June 1940. He was released in August 1941. From 
1946 to 1953 he was director of the commission for folklore of the Ligue de |’Enseigne- 
ment and was subsequently at the Musée national des arts et traditions populaires. 
From 1952 on he was vice-president of the Société d’ethnographie francaise. He died 
at Autun on 25 July 1956. 

His publications include Recueil de chants populaires du Nivernais (with Achille 
Milien), published in six fasicles by the Section nivernaise de la Ligue de I’Enseigne- 
ment (1934-1947); “Vieux métiers du Nivernais: les fendeurs,” Nouvelle Revue des 
Traditions Populaires, I (1949), 23-30; L’Amour des trois oranges et autres contes 
folkloriques des provinces de France (Paris, 1947); “Le serpent qui vole a l’homme 
le secret de |’ immortalité. D’une légende babylonienne 4 un conte de Voltaire,” 
Nouvelle Revue des Traditions Populaires, Il (1950), 262-275; “Le conte de l'enfant a 
la queue du loup. D’un récit de Mistral 4 un conte de I’Inde ancienne,” Arts et tradi- 
tions populaires (1953) pp. 53-58; “Les contes merveilleux de Perrault et la tradition 
populaire,” Bulletin folklorique d’lle-de-France (1951), pp. 191-201, 221-228, 251-260, 
289-291; 1952, pp. 348-357; 1953, pp. 511-517; “Les contes merveilleux de Perrault. 
Faits et rapprochements nouveaux,” Arts et traditions populaires (1954), pp. 1-22, 
251-274; “Pour une organisation inter-nationale des recherches sur le conte populaire,” 
Il Tesaur (Udine), VI (1954), 1-4; (with Achille Millien), Contes du Nivernais et 
du Morvan (Paris, 1953); Incarnat blanc et or et autres contes méditerranéens (Paris, 
1955). His Borzoi Book of French Folk Tales (New York, 1956) appeared last Fall. 
A similar collection in German translation is in the press. Fortunately, Delarue lived 
to read the proof of Le conte populaire francais. Catalogue raisonné des versions de 
France et des pays de langue frangaise d’outre-mer, 1, which will be published by the 
Editions Erasme (Paris). This will bring a complete listing of the French folktales, 
at least of those on magic themes, according to Antti Aarne’s classification, with many 
improvements in details of organization and the addition of new types—a record of 
which anyone might be proud. 


Ie the recent death of Paul Alfred Delarue folklore and especially the study of the 
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Delarue’s special abilities manifested themselves in various directions. He pos- 
sessed a remarkable knowledge of traditional folktales and could organize and classify 
them most skillfully. He was familiar with the great treasures that his predecessors 
had laid up in manuscript, about which most of us knew very little. He had a remark- 
able skill in organizing and arranging for publication the two series—the Contes 
merveilleux des provinces de France and the Contes des cing continents—that he 
founded. These promised to become the essential tools of all students of the folktale. 
Only four volumes of the French series and Boratav’s Contes turcs of the interna- 
tional series have come to my knowledge. Since he had carefully planned several 
subsequent volumes in the French series and had written at least some of the notes 
for the tales to be included, we can hope that more will yet appear. In fact, several 
are announced as being in the press. A few more years—and Delarue might reason- 
ably have hoped that fate would grant them to him—and we should have had a rich 
harvest. We can, nevertheless, be grateful for what he has given us and can encourage 


others to follow the path he has blazed for us. His name has a proud place among 
students of the folktale. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 





THE CHIEF IN HAWAIIAN MYTHOLOGY! 


By Samvuet H. E.serr 


7. THe Cuter AND RELIGION 


N this discussion of the Hawaiian chief's religion, the findings in the mythology 
I will be treated separately from and previous to the treatment of the ethnographic 

findings. The following topics are treated: the creation of man and the world, 
supernatural beings, mythical lands, priests, animism, taboo, mana and religion, 
burial and mourning, and ceremonials. Ethics in general is not considered here as 
part of Hawaiian religion. Ethics in Hawaii concerned the supernatural principally 
in insistence on obedience to taboos and devotion to the deities. Other aspects of 
ethics will be discussed in the final article. Hawaiian mythology is conspicuously 
lacking in moralizing and preaching. 


MyTHOLOocY 


Procreation. The Hawaiian interest in rank and sex is projected into the system 
of procreation that produced the world and life upon it. Of the numerous variants of 
this system, the most complete is the evolutionary Kumulipo chant, translated by 
Martha Beckwith. This chant begins with slime as the source of the earth. Slime 
gives birth to the male deep night-blue beginnings (kumulipo) and to the female 
black night (po ’ele). Life springs from this union in this order (greatly simplified 
here): polyps, shellfish, cowries; fish (as shark, octopus); winged life (moth, ant, 
snipe); crawlers (turtles, lobsters, lizards); pigs; rats; dogs; man (with some eight 
hundred pairs of offspring, finally reaching the ancestors of King Ka-la-kaua). 

From the viewpoint of our analysis, the interest of the Kumulipo is principally 
in the following: 

1. It shows the divinity of the chief as the descendant of gods. 

2. It reflects the cultural interest in the physical world, but as Beckwith with in- 
sight points out, the chant is “centered upon the conception and birth of the sacred 
child to whom it is dedicated, the child through whom the family stock is to be 
continued and of whose birth indeed the cosmogonic beginnings serve as analogue 
and in some sort as determinant.”* 

3. The chant stresses sex. Origin is seen as the result of procreation. 

4. Its orderliness and great length reflect the cultura! predilection for catalogues, 
enumerations, and names. 

Supernatural beings and attitudes towards them. Akua, the general name for 
supernatural being, includes not only the powerful great gods and the stupid ghosts 
men enjoy outwitting but even the wooden images. More specific terms which are 
also used include ‘aumakua (personal or family gods), kupua (demigods), lapu 
(ghosts), wailua (spirits), and menehune (“little people”). 

The great gods, Ku, Kane, Kanaloa, and Lono, appear as characters in very few 
tales and are treated without reverence. They act like humans, and their characters 
are imperfect, just as the characters of the heroes are imperfect. For example, Kane 
and Kanaloa indulge in kidnapping (F5:365) and in a love affair (Green 115) ; they 
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are tricked into drinking urine and are walked upon by a mortal (F4:517-523). To 
have a love affair with his daughter, W4-kea instigates the taboo system (Kep. 65). 
Although a few appeals to the great gods occur in the tales (PH52, F5:457), there 
are many appeals to other gods, as Kama-pua’a’s prayer to his personal gods (in- 
cluding the gods of conspiracy, whispering, sharp sound, loud sound, and excitation) 
to help him fight an eight-headed monster (F5:331). 

In one of the few examples of fear of the gods, La’ie-i-ka-wai verbalizes: “‘I had 
a presentment of fear and terror. I thought he was a man, but he is a very great god!’ 
.. - Her friends answer, ‘He is not a god. He is a man like us. Only his manner and 
appearance are of a godly nature. Because he was born first, he became the beloved 
of our parents, and they gave him great mana not possible for us’” (B573). 

When the chiefly urchin Lono-i-ka-makahiki is first shown the temple images, he 
clings in terror to his guardians, who explain soothingly that these “gods” are not 
ghosts (akua lapu), but are kind beings who help one in danger, as in war or when 
capsized in a canoe. The boy, reassured, classes the images with the war spear and 
sling as of great value (F4:263). This would indicate an attitude of affection and 
trust. 

Ghosts (/apu), are sometimes feared, as just indicated in F5:23. The other attitude 
is ridicule; and lapu sometimes serve as the butt of practical jokers. Lepe tricks ghosts 
into eating food in which he has excreted and urinated (much humor is scatological). 
He induces them to play a game in which they dig into excrement in the sand. When 
the ghosts lure the trickster to a feast, he disguises himself with charcoal soot and 
eats his fill. The ghosts finally chase him, but he shakes rattles and they think many 
people are near and run away (F5:423-425). 

The soul or wandering spirit of a live or recently dead person is a wailua. The 
resuscitation mentioned in a previous article was at times accomplished by forcing 
the soul to re-enter the body. A chief dies when his soul is captured and dashed on 
the rocks (PH75-81). A spirit of a slain boy, which has been caught in a net, is rat- 
shaped and is worked on until it resumes human shape (F4:551). Dreams, known 
as “soul sleep” (moe-’uhane), are considered the soul’s adventures while away from 
the body. A dream is a way to find a sweetheart (F5:229; B357, 367, 375; PH3-8; 
Green 6). 

Reference to the menehune or “little people” who work by night, so famous in 
folk belief today in Hawaii, was noted only once in the tales analyzed. A son so small 
that he fits into his father’s hand is born; he is not called a menehune, but the parent 
says that at his birth he prays to the 400,000 gods, the assembly of gods, the 4,000 
gods, and the menchune of the gods (Green 10). 

That the images are not considered supernatural beings is clearly shown in the 
Ka-welo story. Ka-welo prays successively to two images for success in war. One 
image shows assent by fluttering its feathers. When the second image makes no 
reply, Ka-welo angrily smashes it, saying: “This god is afraid, this god of mine has 
no mana from my grandparents. You are killed by Ku’i-ka’a [the war club]” (F5:31). 
The images are worshipped as receptacles of mana and divinity, qualities without 
which they are worthless. 

Mythical lands. Various mythical lands which occur in the stories reveal the 
fascination of strange places. The most commonly mentioned is Kahiki, cognate with 
Tahiti, but representing any foreign land. A famous land is Pali-uli (Green cliff), 
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a paradise where the labor of preparing food was performed invisibly by birds 
(B443). Others include Kuai-he-lani (HM78-79, F4:543-545); Kahiki-honua-kele 
(lush land Kahiki, F5:267); and Milu, the underworld (F5:51). In the long La’ie-i- 
ka-wai romance a character swims on the back of a lizard for four months and ten 
days to reach the land of Ke-alohi-lani (B555). Long journeys are made to the sun 
(B567) and to the moon (F4:83-97). 

The priests. The priests and seers were known by these names: kahuna, a general 
name for expert; kdula and makdula, professional priests; kilo, astrologer; kuhikuhi- 
pu’u-one, diviner. They play important but minor roles in the tales as advisers. That 
they frequently read omens in the clouds is shown in the following quotation from 
La’ie-i-ka-wai which also reveals the affection between chief and seer, despite the 
higher position of the chief: “That very evening, before the setting of the sun, the 
seer sits in the doorway of his house. He looks out at the uprightness of the porten- 
tious clouds and studies the appearance of the clouds, as is usual for soothsayers from 
ancient times up to these times. The seer then says: ‘A chief’s canoe is coming with 
nineteen men and a high chief, double canoes.’” 

The seer then predicts that the canoe will arrive the next day. Before the canoe 
is sighted he recognizes by the rising clouds on the sea that the chief is ’Aiwohi. In 
the morning twenty peals of thunder attend the landing of the hero. The seer greets 
him with a prayer to his gods and a pig: “Oh gods of my chief, my beloved, my 
sacred master who will bury my bones, here are pig, a black chicken, and kava as 
gifts, a sacrifice in honor of the chief from this your slave . . . for life, great life, 
long life... .” The hero orders his second in command to give the sacrifice to the 
gods. “The seer jumps close and grabs the feet of the chief, climbs on to his neck, 
weeping. ’Aiwohi-kupua, too, hugs the shoulders of his servant and wails out his 
virtues” (B395-397). 

The priests’ functions were diverse, such as interpretation of rainbows as indica- 
tive of the presence of a chief (F4:135), or the interpretation of the voices of people, 
the crowing of roosters, the ring of a tapa-beating mallet, and the songs of birds 
(F5:495). The priest instructs about proper sacrifices (F5:321-325) and about ruses 
to circumvent a husband bent on infanticide (B347), and about means of obtaining 
revenge (F5:177). He might expect large rewards such as land districts (F5:177). 
That his advice was usually accepted without reservation is shown by the semihistoric 
chief of Oahu, Kakuhihewa, who continues to believe his priest who has caused 
him to lose a series of disastrous bets, finally including the entire island of Oahu 
(F4:311). Another chief loses his life for not following his priest’s advice (F4:443). 
These cases are unusual. Most commonly the priest is infallible and his instructions 
are followed implicitly. 

Animism. The term animism here means the manifestation of a projection which 
attributes to the inanimate world the motivations and reactions of man and diety. 
To this definition of Kardiner’s* deity has been added, for the Hawaiians considered 
both the rapaciousness and the beneficient aspects of nature as the work of gods. 
Rapaciousness is exemplified in the goddess Pele’s volcanic fires, and in hurricanes 
and cloudbursts (PH37). More frequent, however, are textual references to the 
goodness of nature, which suggests there was more intense love and trust in the 
supernatural than fear. 

The frequent mention in the chants and songs of leis, flowers, lehua blooms, 
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precipices, mountains, winds, sea, and especially the life-giving rain, attests the love 
of nature. It is perhaps not far-fetched to read into these poetic eulogies an unconscious 
' expression of joy and trust in the world, deities, and man. 

These examples are typical expressions of the delight in rain: “Love to my friend 
in the cool rain of deep depths, / Wet chill, tingling coolness, / Tapa a fire we two 
warm ourselves by /” (PH217). “The fine rain, / The perfumed rain the forest 
devours /” (UL218). 


These examples are from fairly modern songs: 


You can see Cherished rains on the cliffs, 
In the torrential rains of Hana-lei. Creeping quietly in the forests, 
Following perhaps the buds, 
Beautiful Nuu-anu in the fine rain, The evening /ehua flowers of the moun- 
Thin mist in the fern leaves. tains. 


Glorious Hana-lei the great rain. . I am wet in the rain, 
The mountains are tight with rain, 
Unbelievable the waters of Alekoki, Misty fine rain, 
Harmonious with the upland rains. Adornment of the forest 
Spreading over cliffs. 
Lush verdue high on Lani-huli, 
Wetted in the quiet creep of rain. Beloved the far uplands 
In misty rains of the cliffs, 
Forest diffused with fragrance, 
New blooms of ginger. 


Hilo Hana-kahi in the rain that makes JeAuas sing, 
Puna, fragrant glades, glades fragrant with pandanus, 
Ka‘i in the wind, in the wind stirring the dust, 

Kona by the sea, by the sea of many colors, 

Ka-wai-hae by the sea, by the whispering sea, 

Wai-mea in the rain, in the rain of the cool wind, 
Kohala in the wind, in the throbbing wind. 

Now is told the song of the rain that makes /ehuas sing. 


The aristocratic tenor of the culture is not slighted in the animistic view of nature; 
nature continually acknowledges in the tales the power and beauty of royalty. The 
walk of a chiefess is thus described: “When she comes from her dwelling house, the 
light of the sun is screened off until it becomes black as night, the red rain slips in, 
the mists make a veil, the fog creeps in, a fine rain spreads thither, red water flows, 
and lightning flashes” (F4:79). Another fine passage: 


The crowd inland shouts about the handsome physique of Kila; the ants weep, birds 
sing, pebbles rattle, bivalves mutter indistinctly, birds wither, smoke lies low, the 
rainbow arches, thunder roars, lightning flashes, rain rains, rivers flow, the sea 
roughens, waves snap, the horned coral and the puna coral flow up upon the land, the 
mournful cry of spirits wails loud, burying grounds awake, an unintelligible bab- 
bling awakes, wood-eating borers, hairless dogs appear, numberless gods come, a 
temple assembly of gods, a column of gods, everything. . . . These are the witnesses 


of a great chief. (F4:169) 
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The elements summoned to mourn a chief are night, light, sun, stars, thunder, 
rainbow, lightning, waterspout, low clouds, mists, moon (F4:85).* 

Nature was of absorbing interest and delight to the Hawaiians. Ku chants the 
names of one hundred and eleven winds. He sings of the whereabouts of fish and 
birds on windy days. The moi fish are in stirred waters, the manini in froth, the woa 
in rocky shoals, and sharks in deep blue sea (F5:99-101). Churchill lists eighty-five 
Hawaiian words for clouds and ninety-one for rain. 

Taboo. The tales show that the taboo system constantly separates the chief from 
his people. The lap of a chief is taboo to all save the closest of relatives (F4:91, 185). 
So are his shadow (F4:353), his toincloth (F4:431), his adze (F5:291), his sleep 
(B377), and his daughter (F4:539, 541). One hero imposes a taboo while he eats: 
“No shouting, whispering, nodding, pinching, talking” (F4:457). Dogs may not 
bark, chickens cackle, nor pigs run about (F5:291). Ahua-pau, who is so taboo that 
he cannot touch the earth, must be carried everywhere in an inclosed palanquin. 
Taboo may be imposed on the composers of a name song until the composition is 
completed (F4:567). 

Royal youths and youngsters in the tales commonly break taboos. As shown 
in previous articles in this series, they ravage crops, steal chickens, and trespass on 
forbidden places. These are ways of showing that the incipient chief is not subject 
to the taboos of commoners. They dramatize his regality. One tale permits the com- 
moner to enjoy comic relief, for when Palila’s inconvenient prostration taboo can be 
lifted only if Palila laughs, his grandmother rolls over to expose her genitals and he 
laughs and ends the taboo (F5:141). 

Mana and magic. Mana is a dynamic impersonal force like electricity,® which is 
insulated with taboo and tapped to produce magic. It is presented in the tales as the 
property of heroes and gods. Occasionally it is specifically bequeathed. Pele calls 
upon the sun, moon, stars, wind, rain, thunder, and lightning to give mana to Hi’i- 
aka (PH22). Royal parents bequeath mana to their first-born (B573). (See also 
F4:73-) 

It was pointed out in the section on war that mana was not always available. In 
the Ka-welo tale, the narrator explains the hero’s gullibility by saying that “his knowl- 
edge exists only when his god is with him.” At the moment the god has been taken 
by the favorite younger brother (Green 96). Similarly the champion fighter, ’Aiwohi, 
sees a strange woman whose name he doesn’t know. She has mana, however, and 
knows all about ’Aiwohi and his romantic involvements. He bows down reverently 
before her superior mana and asks to be her husband (B45). 

Following are some of the many magical acts or abilities noted in the tales: kill 
a chief by capturing his wandering soul and dashing it on the rocks (PH75-81); 
throw a spear for a distance greater than three districts and “over a bald-headed man, 
then down and over a sore-eyed man, and then down and over a lame man” (F5: 
183); direct an axe so that it cuts off the wielder’s own head (F5:277); kill sharks 
(F5:201); stretch one’s body from Molokai Island, over the top of Maui, and to 
Kona, Hawaii (F4:449); live on urine and excrement (F5:401); give birth pre- 
maturely (F4:567); remove the intoxicating part of kava (F5:311, 365); drink up 
the sea and then fill the void with urine (F5:367-369); make water brackish or pot- 
able (Green 118); strike earth to get water (Green 112); heal the lame (PHr11); 
chant to bring a lover (B605); sorcery (F5:235, PH187); transformations (a power 
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of the kupua), as Kama-pua’a to gods and hogs, weeds, trees (F5:325-343), Lae-nihi 
to fish and chicken (F5:233, 235, 267), humans transformed to rocks (Green 117, 124, 
125); triumph over death by the resuscitation of the hero is a frequent motif, as in 
PH73, 138; F 4:71, 81, 99, 569; F5:189, 193, 231, 243-245, 313- 

Numerous magic objects are called into service in the tales. Palila has a marvelous 
club with which he slays giants and an army; he leaps with it from island to island, 
and uses it as a magic fish pole (F5:137-153). Other magic objects include a god in 
a box, a leaf that will provide nourishment for four months, a skirt and feather 
standard that will turn enemies into ashes (F4:43), a club that feeds (F4:51), magic 
hooks (F4:555), a fish that drives other fish in to be caught (F5:155), a magic cala- 
bash through which one can see other lands (B613). 

Another form of magic is word magic. Although puns are plentiful, few examples 
of word magic were noted in the tales. Ihu-anu thinks a fighting stroke called Kani- 
ka-piha will bring him victory because the flap (pola) of his loincloth has sounded 
(kani) (B387). 

Burial and mourning. The tales reflect concern for the proper care of the dead. 
The closest equivalent to the English phrase “to care for one in his old age” is “to 
care for one’s bones,” meaning to clean and preserve one’s bones after death. Waka 
confesses that she favors an ambitious marriage for her grandchild simply so that she 
will rule the island and then be in a position to preserve her bones (B497). The 
highest stakes, even greater than life, which one might wager were his bones (F5: 
129). The tales do not reveal what happens to improperly preserved bones. Bones 
might be secreted in high precipices (F4:235). One chief even when courting carries 
the bones of his ancestors with him (B495), presumably so that the mana of his 
ancestors may help him in his adventure. 

Few data are found in the tales about burial ceremonies and mourning practices. 
Kila’s brothers show grief by cutting their hair in the shape of feather helmets and 
by wailing (F4:133). The mother and aunt, who want to commit suicide as an expres- 
sion of grief, finally merely shave their heads (F4:147). The custom of weeping for 
the dead was so mandatory that the unpopular Hakau’s men weep for him, “but 
their love is not much for him because he was an evil-working chief, a chief who 
wantonly destroyed his people” (F4:205). Another hint of hypocrisy behind some 
of the mourning excesses is in the Kiha-pi’i-lani tale: “Pi’i-kea comes out of the 
house, crying out in a very loud voice, throwing off her clothes, revealing her shame- 
ful part, so she is then like one mad or insane. But in this wailing Pi’i-kea keeps 
her thoughts and ideas; such [actions] are a means of strengthening the impression 
of her husband, Umi” (F4:245-247). 

It was customary to weep and chant simultaneously. In a dirge collected by 
Ellis’ is a moving picture of grief for a husband’s death. As was the custom, it 
emphasizes the tribulations shared with the loved one: 


Alas, alas, dead is my chief, My companion in the cold of the mountain, 
Dead is my lord and my companion; My companion in the storm, 

My companion in the season of famine, My companion in the calm, 

My companion in the time of drought, My companion in the eight seas. 

My companion in my poverty, Alas, alas, gone is my companion, 

My companion in the rain and the wind, And no more will return. 

My companion in the heat of the sun, 
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Ceremonials. The tales give the impression that gods were believed omnipresent, 
and to be considered in any phase of life. Numerous prayers occur in the stories, 
often in the form of curious, obscure, or beautiful chants. An example of the curious 
is this prayer invoking the gods to burn up a love rival in her house: 


Oh forty thousand gods, Oh gods smacking lips, 
Oh four hundred thousand gods, Oh gods whispering, 
Oh rows of gods, Oh god watchers of the night, 
Oh collections of gods, Oh gods looking this way and that way at 
Oh four thousand gods, midnight, 
Oh older brothers of gods, Descend, awake, bestir, jump. 
Here is your food, a house. (F4:607) 


Some of the more beautiful prayers have been preserved, as in HM53-59, Green 6, 
and F5:93-103, 329-331. 

Sacrifices in the tales vary from the essence of food to human beings. Two canoe- 
men, whose only food is four lice, forget to kaumaha before consuming them, and 
a storm comes up. Kaumaha apparently here means a ceremonial offering of the 
essence of the food to the gods. Realizing their indiscretion, the men kaumaha, and 
the sea calms (F5:15). Other sacrifices are pig, kava, chicken, fish, bananas (F4:189, 
F5:323). Seaweed is mentioned as a substitute for human sacrifice (F4:205). After 
’Umi places the corpses of the slain Hakau and of the other slaughtered chiefs on 
an altar, the headless tongue of a god descends amid thunder and lightning to lick 
its victims. A defeated warrior presents his conqueror with eight hundred men for 
sacrifice. The conqueror spares their lives for the well-being of the land (F4:79). 
Ka-welo and Kama-pua’a narrowly escape many times from being sacrificed (Green 
102, F5:327). 

Few other details were noted about religious ceremonials. On the day of Lono in 
time of war, the images of the gods are adorned with new feathers (F4:201). A 
priest discovers a lost chief by a “chief-searching pig” (F4:189). 

The hula today is sometimes called a “sacred” or “religious” dance. The tales 
present the hula as primarily a courting technique (F5:245, 695; PH170-184). The 
hula was not a religious ceremony. Instruction in hula was religious in that it was 
sometimes under taboo. In a hula prayer, a dancer prays to Laka, patron of the hula, 
to help him in using properly his sarong, his bracelets, his lei, and his gestures, and 
to help him “appear before the multitude” (UL 46). 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


The ethnography is more fully documented for Hawaiian religion than for any 
other single phase of the culture, perhaps because its complexities inspired study. There 
is, however, no single compendium and evaluation of all the sources. In addition to 
the usual sources there is a summary by William H. Davenport.® 

Supernatural beings. Four gods were of such importance that they were wor- 
shipped everywhere in the archipelago. These were Ku, Kane, Kanaloa, and Lono. 
Ku, literally “upright,” who represented male generative power, was an important 
god of war, fishing, farming, sorcery, the seasons, and the calendar. Kane, literally 
“male,” the ancestor of chiefs and commoners, is connected with procreation and 
water. Numerous gods have names beginning with Kane. In three prayers, Beckwith 
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lists one hundred and ten epithets coupled with his name (HM53-59). Kanaloa, a 
frequent companion of Kane, was considered sometimes an evil god and sometimes 
god of the sea. Lono was god of peace, rain, harvest, sickness, fertility, and of the 
annual makahiki harvest festivals. Hina was a goddess to whom women appealed. 
The spheres of influence of the gods were not consistently separate. These gods are 
neglected in the tales and are treated with little respect. 

Malo stresses the great diversity of gods. Besides the four national gods there was 
a multitude of gods worshipped by workers in particular crafts, such as canoe 
hewers, bird snarers, fishermen, sorcerers, farmers, hula dancers, medical men, 
thieves, tapa-makers (Malo 81-84, F6:121-125). 

The ’aumakua family or personal gods and the ’unihi-pili familiar spirits are 
treated in detail by Beckwith, Handy and Pukui,!® J. S. Emerson," and Thrum.”” 
Handy wrote of an esoteric supreme being in Hawaii, as among the Maoris 
(AHC4q3), but no tale or ethnographic references to such a supergod known only 
to a select priesthood were noted. 

Luomala posits, in her amusing and thorough work on the menehune, that these 
little people were probably of late introduction into the mythology, and that, con- 
trary to present-day folk belief, they are entirely folkloristic, rather than the first 
settlers of the Hawaiian Islands.’* The nearly complete lack of references in the 
tales studied supports these contentions. 

Mythical lands. Green and Beckwith state that the souls of the dead ‘were be- 
lieved to have gone to the volcano, sun, moon, winds, heavens, the hidden land of 
Kane, and two underworlds.** Elsewhere Beckwith mentions eight to fourteen 
heavens above the earth, and two or three underworlds (B299). That such an elabo- 
rate cosmogony was held by all persons seems doubtful. The tales mention only the 
hidden land of Kane, the underworld of Milu, and journeys to Kahiki, Kahiki-ki, 
and to the sun and moon. The tradition of such journeys is not surprising among 
a migratory people, as the most widely spread of all the Polynesians. 

The priests. Beckwith sums up the priests’ functions as follows: “The priest repre- 
sented in Polynesian society what we may call the professional class in our own. Be- 
sides conducting religious ceremonials, he consulted the gods on matters of adminis- 
tration and state policy, read the omens, understood medicine, guarded the gene- 
alogies and the ancient lore, often acted as panegyrist and debator for the chief. All 
these powers were his in so far as he was directly inspired by the god who spoke 
through him as medium to the people” (B311). These functions, with the exception 
of the guardian of the genealogies, are reflected concretely in the tales. 

Fornander gives a detailed account of various kinds of priests (F6:57-159), as do 
Kepelino (Kep. 197-198) and Malo (ch. 27-32, 38). The work of the sorcerer was 
studied by J. S. Emerson, who lists eleven kinds of sorcery,’® few of which are men- 
tioned in the tales. 

Animism. This is one of the rare features of religion treated more fully in the 
mythology than in the ethnography. The reason for its neglect in the latter may well 
be that animism as a set of beliefs is abstract and indirect. The Hawaiian ethnographi- 
cal observers put their efforts into depicting the concrete aspects of ritual and colorful 
episodes of sorcery. Accordingly, animism has been neglected except perhaps in the 
stories about the shark gods and in the detailed listings of omens (F6:85-109, 125- 
149).’* Malo, who lists sixty-two varieties of stones, shows the cultural interest in 
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nature but does not connect them with religion (Malo, ch. 8). Handy and Pukui dis- 
cuss the Hawaiian “psychic” relationship to nature (p. 123 f., fn. 10). 

Taboo. Excellent summary statements are given by Beckwith, Handy, and Kepe- 
lino as to the function of taboo as an instrument for the control of the lower classes 
(B310), as “the keystone of the arch that supported the traditional culture of old 
Hawaii,”** and as a means of insuring the glory and dignity of the chiefs (Kep. 165). 
A summary of taboo, with a strong anti-pagan, mission-influenced bias that omits 
the good features (as fish conservation and respect for authority and property), was 
given by John Ii (7'i) in an address delivered in 1841.1* Emory speaks of the function 
of sports “as a wholesome release from the oppressive weight of the kapus [taboos]. 
Without these diversions the Hawaiians could not have been the cheerful sane people 
Captain Cook discovered” (AHC1q1). 

In addition to general and theoretical statements about taboo, such as are not 
found in the tales, the ethnographers mention many concrete examples of prohibi- 
tions that appear rarely in the tales, as the following: 

Eating of pork, coconuts, most bananas, and certain fish by women; men and 
women eating together or cooking their food together;*® sexual relations during cer- 
tain taboo nights of prayer (Malo 210, Kep. 67); catching ’opelu and bonito fish, in 
alternating seasons (Malo 189, 209) ; war from May through November (F6:34) ; canoe 
sailing, tapa making, drum beating, conch shell blowing, farming (F6:40); walking 
about while the chief’s name song is chanted (Kep. 13) ; standing while the chief’s bath 
water is carried past (Kep. 13); bathing and washing in a stream except at its mouth 
(AHC8z) ; asylum in refuge places;”° certain activities by people at home while the 
men of the household were away fishing (F6:119). 

Mana and magic. Most of the Hawaiian commentators, including Malo, rarely 
mention mana. The professional anthropologists of course describe mana in some de- 
tail, and Handy calls it “the very pith and core of the Polynesian system of worship 
through rapport” (p. 27, fn. 6). The fascinating subject of word magic has not been 
treated systematically by ethnographers. 

Burial and mourning. Malo devotes two interesting chapters to various death 
practices, including embalming, burial, and deification of a chief after his death (Malo, 
ch. 27, 29). Other discussions of burial customs include those by Ellis (pp. 359-362, 
fn. 7), Green and Beckwith (pp. 176-186, fn. 14), Handy and Pukui (pp. 159-168, fn. 
10), Corney,”* King,?* and Kamakau.”* Malo says nothing of the funeral excesses 
which so shocked Ellis (pp. 175-178, fn. 7) and Stewart,”* such as knocking out teeth, 
extraordinary hair cuts, cutting off an ear, tattooing the tongue, wild attacks on per- 
sonal enemies and their property, nudity, drunkenness, debauchery, and “indescrib- 
able” wailing. Little of this is mentioned in the tales, perhaps because the heroes do 
not die. Handy attributes the excesses partly to fear of the ghost of the departed, but 
more to fear of the malignant influences that cause the death (p. 251, fn. 6). Not noted 
in the comments is any discussion of the possible therapeutic value of these emo- 
tional releases. The opportunity for complete shedding of inhibitions on such occa- 
sions may well have had a stabilizing effect on the society. Discomfiture occasioned 
by taboos or by abuses of chiefly prerogatives may have been made bearable by such 
periodic periods of general license, exemption from taboo, and even from obedience 
to chiefs. The excesses thus bolstered the chief’s position overtly as a kind of obeisance 
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to his position and covertly by affording release from the hardships and repressions 
resulting from the chief's high position. 

Ceremonials. Ritual and ceremony are discussed with considerable detail in the 
ethnography, whereas the tales have only chance references, though, of course, long 
prayers. Malo and Kamakau dwell lengthily on the complicated ceremonies dedicat- 
ing the /uakini war temple (Malo, ch. 37; Kamakau, F6:35-45), and Malo discusses 
the makahiki harvest festivities (ch. 36). The virtual lack of mention of such impor- 
tant events as these in the tales may point to their recent development in the culture. 
Other topics treated with some elaboration in the ethnography include kuni cere- 
monies to discover the perpetrator of black magic (Malo, ch. 28); possession, prayer, 
and treatment of the sick (Handy and Pukui, pp. 139-154, fn. 10); fishing ceremonies 
(Malo, ch. 40). The hula dance is termed a “religious service” by Emerson (UL1r). 
The tales do not support this hypothesis, and Malo is in accord when he calls the 
hula “a very popular amusement.” He also says it is a “means of conferring distinc- 
tion upon the aliz [chiefs] and people of wealth” (Malo 231), an attitude perhaps im- 
plicit in the stories. Recitation of genealogies, a ceremonial, was not noted in the 
tales. 

Attitudes toward religion. Was the individual involved emotionally in his re- 
ligion, or was his participation a formality? Was Ellis right when he called the 
Hawaiian religion “one of the most cruel systems of idolatry that ever enslaved any 
portion of the human species” (p. 29, fn. 7)? Or are we to believe Lowie, who has 
taken an extreme position with respect to the traditional lore of the Polynesians: 
“Whether we regard this as profound wisdom or pretentious and meaningless ver- 
biage, will depend on our metaphysical taste. But no one can seriously believe that 
anyone, the priesthood included, turned to such phraseology for a solution of life’s 
problems. Unquestionably it is among the world’s literary and intellectual curiosities, 
but its relation to religion is precisely nil . . . it remains to be separately investigated 
how important a part they play in the individual's consciousness.”*° 

The question merits study by philosophers and anthropologists. The discussion 
here will list the factors that indicate a weak hold of religion on the individual and 
those that indicate the opposite. 

1. The sudden abolition of the taboos may indicate that the taboo system was re- 
sented. Ellis suggests that Liholiho’s motives in the abolition were to improve the 
position of women (degraded by dietary restrictions) and to lessen the power of the 
priests (p. 126, fn. 20). Kroeber points out”® that the Hawaiian high priest supported 
the overthrow of the taboos, and that, since he had much to lose and nothing to gain 
by a revolution, he represented a portion of the population that was tired of the re- 
ligion. The overturn thus was mainly due, in Kroeber’s language, to social staleness or 
cultural fatigue. 

Bradley, a historian who published a detailed survey of Hawaii from 1789 to 1843, 
suggests that the “growing scepticism of the Hawaiians” was motivated by the for- 
eigners living in the islands who for thirty years had safely ignored the taboos.”* 
Alexander makes this interesting comment: “Nor was this emancipation due to a 
momentary impulse, or merely to the longing of a queen to eat forbidden fruit, but 
to deep-seated and wide-spread causes which had been at work for more than a 
quarter of a century.”*° If these writers are correct, the lack of respect for taboo was 
recent. 
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2. Lack of reverence to the deities was noted in the tales, especially in the trickster 
stories in which the ghosts are dupes. Malo mentions irreligious and skeptical persons 
(Malo 116, 207, 210). Destruction of images, however, does not indicate disrespect to 
religion; Ka-welo destroyed an image because it contained no mana. This interpreta- 
tion of Ka-welo’s actions is reflected in Malo’s statement that the people did not wor- 
ship images which were only “remembrancers” of the deity in heaven (p. 207), an 
idea stressed by Kamakau (p. 157, fn. 20). 

3. Psychologists have suggested that a close emotional parent-child linkage is at 
times echoed in an emotional god-human tie. If the linkage to parents is not strong, 
is the linkage to deity also weak? 

The following factors indicate that the individual did have some emotional in- 
volvement in his religion (1.-2. are taken from study of the lore, 3. from the lore and 
study of artifacts, 4. from personal observation) : 

1. Poetic tributes to nature, with personification of nature and view of its beauties, 
majesties, and rapacities as the works of the gods in their various aspects; the view 
of nature as both kind and cruel may be paralleled by similar attitudes towards the 
gods. The wooden images, likewise, have a dual effect, as they are ferocious and awe- 
inspiring, and yet some of them at the same time are of high artistic merit. 

2. Constant attention to the gods. Prayers must be offered even before the con- 
sumption of four lice. 

3. Fear of the gods. 

4. Persistence of belief in gods and the practice of sorcery and other rites even 
today despite extensive acculturation to American ways of living. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The ethnographical part of this article has shown many facets of religion that are 
merely hinted at or entirely omitted in the stories. They include belief in a pantheon 
of high gods, a regular system of other worlds, the many religious ceremonies, the 
frenzied acts of mourning, the long temple dedications, the harvest festivals, and 
many of the taboos. The tales excel in presenting and dramatizing less concrete as- 
pects of the religion, such as the non-glorification of the gods, the mana of heroes 
and its sporadic occurrence, and the consistently animistic conception of the universe. 
Even if some of the details are due to stylistic and poetic elaboration rather than to 
actual belief, the folkloristic picture still completes the ethnographical picture. 

A conspicuous difference between myth and ethnography is that the ethnography 
reveals severe punishment for taboo-breaking, whereas the taboo violations are fre- 
quently unpunished in the tales. The following factors may have entered into the fic- 
tional tolerance of behavior actually considered criminal in the culture: 

1. The hero’s stature and divinity are enhanced by his youthful defiance of taboo. 

2. The breaking of taboo represents wishful thinking. The otherwise unexpressed 
resentment at the taboos finally found outlet in the revolution of 1819. 

3. Children are treated leniently and hence might be permitted infractions for 
which adults would be killed. Most of the story violations are committed in extreme 
youth. 

4. The youthful heroes were protected by mana stronger than that of their parents 
and by immortality. If they had been punished by death, there would have been no 
story to tell. 
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Kardiner has called the formative experiences of the first five years of life of 
primary importance; from this discipline are projected within the culture the sec- 
ondary institutions of folklore and religion. What is the relationship between these 
three sets of institutions in Hawaii, extended family, folklore, and religion? 

The child’s interpersonal relationships are not too clearly presented in the tales. 
He is usually raised by his grandmother, who cares for him gently and with little 
repression. Her disciplining is mild. The mother is unimportant to the child once 
he is weaned. The grandfather is a nonentity. The father is sometimes loved, but 
more often he is in conflict with both sons and daughters. The sister of a male is his 
protector and helper. The older brother is frequently a rival and surrogate father. 

In the tales authority is divided between a father (whom the child defies with 
impunity, and who eventually becomes a do-nothing grandfather), an older brother, 
and a delightful grandmother. Foster parents may assume any or all of these positions 
of authority. 

The correlation psychoanalysts expect to find between childhood life and the re- 
ligion appears to exist in Hawaii, even if one bases the pictures of both childhood and 
religion exclusively on the tales. Authority is divided in the family and in the religion. 
No single omnipotent father or god rules the family. The hero has many helpers in 
the family (sister, grandmother) and in the religion (gods, spirits, mana, priests). 
Childhood discipline is not severe in the family nor in the religion. The child is un- 
afraid of parents and of gods. He fears neither the taboos nor death. He breaks the 
first with impunity and he is certain of resuscitation should he by chance die. Another 
parallel between tales and religion is the non-idealization of the heroes and of the 
gods. All are ambivalent, alternately good and bad. 

Most of the motifs dealing with religion are paralleled in the culture. Among 
them are those pertaining to taboos against sitting on the lap of an individual, as is 
done to re-establish relationship. The dream messages seem paralleled with religious 
beliefs, and the transformations to animals suggest the belief in animal guardian gods 
that were thought to be transformed ancestors. The origin of man and of the world 
by procreation reflects the cultural interest in sex; the fondness for mythical lands 
shows the cultural desire to travel. The magic objects and the magic paddler which 
seem fictional directly manifest the animism that pervades the religion. This animism, 
as well as the entire system of the earth’s creation, make nature subordinate to the 
chief and thereby enhance the glory and prestige of the aristocrat. The resuscitation 
motif is the hero’s final deification. 

Although religion may have been taken somewhat for granted, it still had the 
great function of bolstering the high position of the chief, and indeed of making it 
possible. Religion functioned as a sanction for the power of the chief. It gave the 
chief divine power, and with its system of priests and taboos it enabled him to keep 
his worldly power. Nor is this aspect of the religion slighted in the tales. 
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Winfield E. Nagley of the University of Hawaii. 
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Arritiation or AFS with AAAS. The AFS, which has long supported the work of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, was named an affliated society 
by the latter group in December 1956. Membership in the AAAS is thus opened to mem- 
bers of the AFS, Address applications to Raymond L. Taylor, Secy., AAAS, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; $6.50 will bring either Science or the Scientific 
Monthly to a limited number of subscribers; $10 will bring both journals. 

Researcu AssisTANTsHIPs IN FoLKLore. The University of California at Los Angeles 
announces the availability of a limited number of Graduate Research Assistantships in 
Folklore for the year 1957-58, tenable in member departments of The Folklore Group 
(Anthropology, Art, English, French, Germanic Languages, Italian, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Spanish and Portuguese). The stipend of $1745 carries with it regularly 
assigned research duties in folklore in the respective departments, under general super- 
vision of The Folklore Group. Applications should be made to Wayland D. Hard, Chair- 
man, The Folklore Group, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, California. 

New Journat. Scottish Studies, a venture in the scholarly study of a people’s culture, 
will appear twice a year as the organ of the School of Scottish Studies, University of 
Edinburgh, and is aimed at giving expression to all those interested in Scottish folklore, 
folksong, folk dance, vernacular, architecture, household plenishings, and other aspects of 
life, language, and landscape that reflect the Scottish heritage. Address the Editor, 27 
George Square, Edinburgh, with contributions; orders and subscriptions (1 £ per year) go 
to Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Raysurn Ozark Cottections. Otto Ernest Rayburn of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, has 
assembled, as a result of his forty years of collecting folklore and related material in the 
Ozarks, an “Ozark Folk Encyclopedia” which contains 167 loose-leaf volumes, each 
properly indexed—an estimated 60,000 pages of material, to which additions are being 
made daily. This work is not intended for print but will go to some university 
library at the author’s death. Rayburn is editor of Ozark Guide, a quarterly journal de- 
voted largely to folklore, and author of Ozark Country, of the American Folkway Series. 
His autobiography, Forty Years in the Ozarks, is now being printed, and his manuscript 
“Ozark Folks and Folklore” has been submitted to a publisher. 

New Tare Recorver. Alan Lomax calls attention to the Nagra II C, which seems to 
offer more advantages in field recording than any tape recorder previously available. 
Expressly designed for use of those whose work takes them into isolated or remote areas, 
the equipment is tropicalized, weighs under 20 pounds, and needs no external electrical 
power supply (one set of batteries gives 35 hours of continuous service). The available 
model can be wound while recording. A forthcoming model can be operated with dry 
cells, car battery, or normal house current. 

Tue American Councit oF LEARNED Societies announces a $100,000 Fellowship 
Program and a $100,000 Grant-in-Aid Program, as well as a Special Awards Program. 
Folklorists are eligible. The Fellowship Program is intended to provide opportunities for 
younger scholars. Grants will not exceed $7,000. Applications for Fellowships must be 
returned by 15 October 1957. Grants-in-Aid are intended to provide funds for significant 
humanistic research in progress. They will not exceed $3,000. Closing dates for applications 
for a Grant-in-Aid are 15 September 1957, 12 January 1958, 15 March 1958. Application 
forms for either program should be requested from the ACLS, 2101 R Street, N.W., 
Washington 8, D. C. Special awards of $10,000 each will be made to mature scholars, but 
by nomination only. 
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Pancuo Vita: Fiction, Fact, or Fotkrore?:—In a recent review of my Cock of the 
Walk: The Legend of Pancho Villa, Charles C. Cumberland attributes to me some “errors 
of historical fact.” He says I depicted Villa historically riding to Hermosillo from Agua 
Prieta “for a night of revel” (JAF, LXX, 89). Instead, I stated that “on most evenings” 
the “superman” Villa, astride legendary Siete Leguas, “probably galloped rapidly south- 
ward to Hermosillo” (p. 114). This is patently legend, not fact. Cumberland further mis- 
quotes my folktale. I did not say that Villa seized Herrera in April 1919; I said that “He 
tried hard but vainly to seize” him (p. 147). What finally happenea to Herrera, I do not 
know. I said he died of old age; Cumberland says he was killed in 1915; another authority 
states that he was mysteriously murdered. Both Orozco (p. 96) and Huerta tried “to re- 
move Villa from the scene of action” (p. 99). I did not call Madero an impoverished aristo- 
crat; I said his “family had become impoverished,” but that after the discovery of guayule, 
“he now had plenty of money to carry his vision into practical reality” (p. 93). Angeles 
was certainly a “new friend” in comparison with “his old friend, Tom4s Urbina” (p. 108). 
As I plainly said, the tale that Villa was at Carrizal “outstripped them all” (p. 145). As 
for the plot to kill Carranza (p. 151), there were always such plots afoot in those days. 
Cumberland substantially overpraises my “novel,” for it did not either improve on history 
or “create” the Villa legend. I merely gathered stories, including the participant Ybarra’s 
report of Madero’s victory at Casas Grandes (p. 96). Whether I deserve it or not, I ap- 
preciate Cumberland’s declaration that the reader of my book “will be rewarded with two 
or three hours of enjoyment.” The credit really belongs to my teammates, those informants 
whose names appear at the end under “Sources.” 


Texas Western College Havpeen Brappy 
El Paso, Texas 


Repry To Brappy:—I regret that Haldeen Braddy has seen fit to take exception to some 
of my comments. My rather mild quarrel with him is not the tales he recounts, or the 
manner in which those tales are told; the issue is historical accuracy. I do not imply that 
legends must be historically accurate, or that a work coordinating and recounting legends 
must be overly concerned with validating references to actual events. The point of de- 
parture for my critical comments was what Braddy set out to do, according to his preface 
(pp. vii-viii): 

My study of Villa, often interrupted by other duties, has comprised about twenty years of 
work. . . . Throughout these labors, it has been my ambition to write a book that will report the 
true Villa once and for all. [Italics mine] 

One of my main objectives has been to tell the story of Villa from beginning to end.... 
Cock of the Walk attempts to give adequate and proportional treatment to all phases of his 
career. I have sought to write not an episode or a series of incidents, .. . but a full and well- 
rounded picture of the man. 

Another of my objectives has been to present Villa as impartially as possible. It has been diffi- 
cult to run a true course at all times, for many of the stories I have heard strikingly contradict 
each other. I have been obliged to act as a judge, to accept some reports and to reject others. 


These are the words a historian uses, and they imply quite a different set of standards 
from those one would use if he “merely gathered stories.” To one who merely gathers 
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stories, the exact time and place of Maclovio Herrera’s death is relatively unimportant; 
but to one who presumes to write a “well-rounded picture,” a monograph on “the true 
Villa,” and a study presenting “Villa as impartially as possible” it is important to know 
whether Herrera was killed in 1915 while still a relatively young man or died of old age 
in 1923. Braddy implies that there is some mystery concerning Herrera’s death, and that 
I am merely presenting a theory when I say he was killed in 1915. There is no mystery 
concerning that death; the full story of his wound, his fall from his horse, and his subse- 
quent death is included in documents in the Archivo Histérico of Defensa Nacional in 
Mexico City, much of it is contained in documents in our own National Archives, and the 
basic facts can be found in almost any contemporary Mexican newspaper having national 
coverage. Furthermore, one concerned with the truth could hardly use the generalization 
that “there were always such plots afoot in those days” (Braddy’s rejoinder) as sufficient 
ground to say that “General Obregon joined Generals Calles and Adolfo de la Huerta in 
a plot to kill Carranza on May 21” (Cock of the Walk, p. 151). The errors of fact which 
I pointed out remain as errors, keeping company with numerous others which I did not 
have space to discuss or even to mention. 

Let me close by quoting again Cock of the Walk; those readers having even a text-book 
knowledge of Mexican history will be able to judge the accuracy of this passage (p. 106): 


Villa’s forces struck again and again, in the bloodiest slaughier of the Revolution, before Torreon 
capitulated. Seven thousand men—and women—died in that battle. . . . [Corrido omitted.] 
After that, it took a while for the enemy to lick his wounds. But the enemy had been, at least 
for the nonce, either defeated or dispersed. 

Next the rebel tide easily overwhelmed Huerta, and he abdicated, escaping to El Paso. His 
successor became pro tem President Eulalio Gutiérrez. 


Michigan State University Cartes C, CUMBERLAND 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Cuarivart:—This interesting editorial condemning the “wrongful custom” of charivari 
appeared in the New York Commercial Advertiser of 7 April 1838; the pranksters, called 
by the editor “professors,” were chided as follows: 


The only portions of this continent, we believe, in which the evil custom of the Charivari is 
kept up are the Canadas and New Orleans. We presume that our readers are acquainted with its 
nature. Jt is practised when matrimony is committed between persons whose age exhibit a strong 
disparity; and consists of a serenade with all manner of unmelodious instruments, performed nightly 
before the residence of the victims, until the demands of the musicians are complied with. These 
are generally for money to be given for some charitable society or sometimes it is expended for 
jollification. 

One instance has occurred recently at New Orleans, in which the requisition was of greater 
magnitude. The bridegroom, being aged and wealthy, was required to pay ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLaRs to the Orphan Asylum of the city. He resisted for several nights, despite the unearthly 
noises whirled up to his window by some hundreds of professors, but finally yielded, not so much 
we presume to the perseverance of his tormentors as to the persuasions of his young bride. It is 
a wrongful custom, and ought to be abolished. 


Queens College CuarLes Harwoop 
Flushing, New York 
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The Trickster, a Study in American Indian Mythology. By Paul Radin. With commen- 
taries by Karl Kerényi and C. G. Jung. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 
xi + 211, prefatory note. $6.) 





This book is a discussion of the nature and meaning of the trickster in mythology, 
based on the Winnebago cycle of Wakdjunkanga, “the tricky one.” The tales were col- 
lected by Radin in 1912, having been written in the Winnebago syllabary by Sam Blow- 
snake, who obtained them from “an old Winnebago” whose identity has remained 
unknown but who had the traditional right to recount this series of sacred stories. Radin 
is at some pains to establish the authenticity of the materials he presents, and of the trans- 
lation, and there is no reason for doubting these. It would have been helpful, however, 
if we were told to what degree the version as given follows Winnebago style or has been 
altered to meet the taste of the English-speaking reader. It is also, perhaps, questionable 
whether Radin’s statement that “we can safely assume . . . that it had the same form one 
hundred years ago” as it had in 1912 (p. 112) is to be taken at face value; at any rate, the 
evidence given for this is not extensive. 

As might be expected, the theory of the trickster that the book presents is Jungian; but 
one gains the impression that, though Radin struggles to fit his explanations into the pre- 
established frame, his field experience, even of many years ago, and his scientific training 
do not make this too easy for him. Thus in his Preface, though he concludes that “this 
amazing figure” of trickster is a “speculum mentis” in which “is depicted man’s struggle 
with himself and with a world into which he has been thrust without his volition and 
consent,” (p. x) he also, in describing “what must be its earliest and most archaic form” 
(p. ix) qualifies his catalogue of trickster’s traits with the phrase “as found among the 
North American Indians.” 

Jung himself, and Kerényi, who offer “commentaries” on the cycle, exhibit no such 
scientific inhibitions. Like so many who are tempted to make comparisons between similar 
customs of different peoples, they are guilty of using the comparative method in a classical 
and methodologically inacceptable form that can only itself be called “archaic.” Kerényi, 
who has had long experience reading the Jungian formulae into Greek mythology and 
who apparently came across Rattray’s Akan-Ashanti Folk Tales, wherein Anansi the spider 
is the trickster, gravely announces the discovery that, “Between the spider, the trickster of 
the animal world, and Hermes the trickster among the gods stands the trickster of the 
Winnebago” (p. 188). And later, Anansi having apparently dropped out of the equation, 
we learn that, “To be a god means to be creator of a world, and a world means order. . . . 
Even his loyal Winnebago have never believed that Wakdjunkaga, the creator of a litera- 
ture, could be the creator of a world. Hermes opens the ways, Wakdjunkaga the eternal 
phylax stage that outlives the fall of empires and the flux of vanishing cultures” (pp. 190-1). 

No less breath-taking are the ex cathedra statements the mark Jung’s own comments. 
He relates trickster to “certain phenomena in the field of parapsychology,” since “his uni- 
versality is coextensive with shamanism” (pp. 195-6)—a phenomenon, of course, which is 
scarcely universal in human societies. Again, we learn that trickster “is obviously a ‘psy- 
chologem,’ an archetypal psychic structure of extreme antiquity” (p. 200). How do we 
know this? Because this “primitive” and “pristine” form, as found in Winnebago myth- 
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ology, is a trickster figure that “has been a source of amusement right down to civilized 
times, where he can still be recognized in the carnival figures of Pulcinella and the clown” 
(p. 204). Here, indeed, to use Jung’s term, is a “shadow”—a shadow of Tylorian method 
of 1875 with the imprint of 1956, except that Tylor was too hard-headed a scholar to have 
been guilty of Jung’s excursions into mysticism. 

The value of this book lies in the stories, which speak for themselves, Where Radin 
returns to being a scientist, he speaks well for them too, taking up points of classification, 
of style and of narration, that are too often overlooked by students of unwritten narrative. 
His exposition of how the Winnebago regard the categories of their tales and the nature 
of these categories (p. 118), and of the problem of stability and variation in the handing 
on of this mythic cycle (p. 122) are excellent, and represent Radin at his best, which is 
saying a good deal. Even his attempt at historical reconstruction, though only an exercise 
in probability, is in accordance with the canons of comparison that twenty-five years ago 
guided the best use of this method. Radin’s methodological note on the danger of an out- 
sider interpreting the meaning of myth for those who tell it (p. 177) is much to the point 
— indeed, it might well have been pondered by his commentators. 

For the rest, however, we have a doctrinaire approach, a mysticism, that scarcely 
becomes a scholar of Radin’s training and achievement, and which beclouds the value of 
the contribution this book otherwise might have made to scientific scholarship in the study 
of myth. 


Northwestern University Metvitte J, Herskovits 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Pollen Path. A Collection of Navajo Myths. Retold by Margaret Schevill Link. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1956. Pp. vi + 205 + v. Preface, a psychological com- 
mentary by Joseph L. Henderson, appendix, bibliography, index. $6.) 

Out of the army experts on the Navaho, only a few have concerned themselves pri- 
marily with the people’s philosophy and religion. Among these their first interpreter, Wash- 
ington Matthews, is still a prime authority, while Father Berard Haile and the late Gladys 
Reichard have gone further into detail. All had some knowledge of the language and 
therefore could grasp and translate particularly well the shades of feeling involved in 
Navaho ritual. None attempted a complete synthesis of their material since all, after years 
of work, felt they had made but a beginning. 

However, a synthesis is needed, both for the layman, beginning to recognize the value 
of Indian religious attitudes, and for students of other groups, seeking comparisons. Link 
has attempted such a synthesis in very simplified but most useful form to those unac- 
quainted with Navaho religion. The sources for her material were attendance at ceremonies, 
reading of all available accounts of the Navaho (some sequestered in out-of-the-way 
libraries) and, most puissant of all, an intimate acquaintance with the late Lorenzo Hub- 
bell. The connected myths, sacred and secular, were told by old Navahos at Don Lorenzo’s 
bedside during his last illness. The famous old “king of the desert,” as he was sometimes 
called, was not too ill to translate, while Margaret Link knitted and remembered. 

As mentioned above, the myths, particularly the origin myth, are much simplified and 
ordered. There is little mention of the variants and contradictions which appear when sev- 
eral myth-tellers have their say. This means a loss for scholars, since it seems probable that 
the versions given in different areas may reflect different migration traditions and group 
mixtures. Such a compendium must await a more scholarly project. Here, the emphasis 
is on the beauty and the religious effectiveness of myths and ceremonies. The Navaho 
belief in peacefulness in all relationships as a right way of life is clearly brought out. Some 
charming color reproductions of sand paintings add to the effect. 

Following the myths is a chapter on their psychoanalytical interpretation by Joseph L. 
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Henderson who, with Link, is a disciple of Jung and of his student, Toni Wolf. In the 
Jungian tradition, Henderson finds in the myths archetypes common to all human thought 
in its primitive stages, e.g., the characters of Coyote, a symbol for the undifferentiated 
libido, and the Shadow, tempting man to behave contrary to his ego ideal. On the other 
hand, the twins, children of the Sun, represent the achievement of identity within the 
tribal culture pattern. The tales of the Dreamer and He-Who-Teaches-Himself appear as 
allegories depicting the quest of the human soul for satisfaction as clearly as did Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

We cannot deny that such meanings may have been felt by primitive philosophers, even 
though the average Navaho has no inkling of them. Henderson’s case would be far 
stronger if he realized that these themes are widely spread in North America instead of 
being original with the Navaho, as he and Link seem to imply. In speaking of the twins, in 
fact, he states that “the myth cannot be correlated with any specific culture pattern” where- 
fore he is “obliged to look for historical psychological meaning.” 

A more detailed and meaty discussion could be given us if it were admitted that the 
skeleton of the plot comes from the Pueblos. These, however, often depict the twins as 
dirty little boys, a nuisance to the town chief and their grandmother, Spider Woman. Their 
miraculous aid to the people is a surprise. With the Navaho, on the contrary, the twins are 
demigods, who ride the rainbow and handle the straight and the jagged lightning. Are 
these the contrasted reactions of a peaceful and a warlike people? 

Here is a wide field for collaboration between the psychologist and the folklorist. Each 
culture group has selected from a multitude of myth elements, combining them in its 
chosen way and with its chosen emphasis. The psychological reasons for the final creation 
can only be deduced after thorough knowledge of the group’s culture and history. 


Denver, Colorado : Rutn UNDERHILL 


The Myth and Prayers of the Great Star Chant and the Myth of the Coyote Chant. 
Recorded by Mary C. Wheelwright. Edited with commentaries by David P. McAllester. 
With 22 serigraph color plates by Louie Ewing after sand paintings recorded by Franc 
J. Newcomb and others. (Santa Fe, New Mexico: Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, 
Navajo Religion Series, Vol. 4, 1956. Pp. 190, glossary. $20.) 


Navaho specialists will welcome another volume (IV) of Mary C. Wheeiwright’s 
Navajo Religion Series, giving the myths, prayers, and sandpaintings of the “Great Star 
Chant” in considerable detail, and a briefer myth, four sandpaintings, and some prayer- 
sticks (p. 165) of the obsolescent Coyote Chant. The late Gladys A. Reichard had a text 
manuscript of Big Starway which she cited frequently in her Navaho Religion (New 
York, 1950), but only two very brief versions have been published previously: Bulletin No. 
2, Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art (1940); Leland C. Wyman, The Sandpaintings 
of the Kayenta Navaho, University of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 7 
(1952), pp. 40-43. A myth of Coyoteway has not been published before. A new and useful 
feature of this volume is synoptic outlines of the myths preceding the stories (pp. 3-5, 91). 

As more versions of Navaho chant myths are published, it becomes clear that the vast 
number of apparently separate stories form an interlocking whole and that someday it may 
be possible to construct a single sacred “book” sanctioning ceremonial practice. The “Myth 
of the Great Star Chant,” related to the collector by “Yuinth-nezi,” begins with a “Myth of 
the Wind Chant” containing incidents and actors familiar to us from other recorded vers 
sions of Windway. The story continues with a section called “Myth of the Evil-Chasing 
Chant.” This is misleading because this story does not seem to pertain to Upward-reaching- 
way, the only ceremonial which might be called “the” Evilway chant. Other “Evil-Chas- 
ing,” i.e., exorcistic, performances are chants having other names performed according to 
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Evilway or Injury-way ritual. This section contains episodes similar to some in the Wind- 
way legend, so possibly it is a continuation of the Windway part. The emphasis on Evil- 
Chasing tends to confirm the opinion ventured by Wyman and Bailey—Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, II (1946), 217—that Navaho Windway once included a ghost- 
way ritual in its repertory. Part of the “Myth of the Great Star Chant” proper which 
continues the narrative relates adventures of the hero while helping the Hawk and Eagle 
people in their raids on the Bee, Wasp, Rock Wren, and Tumbleweed people. These 
incidents also occur in the legend of the Bead Chant in Reichard’s Navajo Medicine Man 
(New York, 1939), so here is a possible association with still another chant complex. The 
revelation that the Great Star chant “branches off” from the Wind chant (p. 23) suggests 
that the Windways may belong in the Shooting Chant Sub-Group along with Big Starway, 
instead of in a separate Sub-Group; cf. Wyman and Kluckhohn, AAA Memoir No. 50 
(1938). The Shooting Chant group also contains Hailway and Waterway, so inclusion of 
bits from these chantways in the Great Star story is not surprising (p. 48). The emphasis 
on exorcism in the myth and in its prescriptions for ceremonial procedure, and the obvi- 
ously Ghostway ritual governing the actual performance described on pp. 106-110, are 
consistent with Reichard’s listing of Big Starway only as an Evilway ceremonial (Navaho 
Religion, p. 323). Other aspects of the myth, however, and the four sandpaintings labeled 
“Blessing Form of Ceremony” which are said to be “not evil-chasing” (p. 121) 
support the listing of Big Starway as a Holyway chant as well (see Wyman and Kluck- 
hohn, p. 5). Present day performances, however, are usually governed by Ghostway ritual. 

The prayers of the Great Star Chant translated from recordings by Father Berard 
Haile provide material from an activity, the prayer ceremonies, on which very little has 
been published before. The brief myth of the Coyote Chant cannot be evaluated com- 
paratively at this time since there are no other published versions. In general it follows the 
usual pattern of a Navaho chant legend. 

The commentaries by David P. McAllester contain useful summaries of the myths and 
prayers, and the eighteen silk screen prints of sandpaintings are a welcome addition 
to the corpus of published reproductions. Some means of correlating the list of sandpaint- 
ings in the Museum (pp. 112-119) with the plates, more information on the number and 
nature of existing reproductions of sandpaintings of the two chants, and a bibliography 
with some attention to comparable material in other publications would have increased the 
usefulness of this book. 

A feature which has marred all of Miss Wheelwright’s books, and this one is no ex- 
ception, are the absurd transliterations of Navaho words. Even experts in the language are 
at a loss to interpret many of them. If the author refuses to use an accepted orthography or 
English renderings, she could at least be consistent within her own system. We find the 
word for “grass” in compound names of plants (which might best be spelled tl’oh in 
English letters) given as “gloch,” “dlah,” or “kloh,” and the voiceless | appears as 
1, It, Ith, th, thl, and kl. 


Boston University Letanp C, WyMan 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Diné: Origin Myths of the Navaho Indians. By Aileen O’Bryan. (Washington, D. C.: 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Bulletin 163, 1956. Pp. vii 
+ 187, 1 plate, 23 figs., preface, literature cited. $1.75.) 


The ethnological record of Navaho culture has been built up by the work of many 
investigators, and over a considerable time span, to a point where it is now becoming 
possible to see the place of regional and individual variations within the general cultural 
picture. Aileen O’Bryan’s volume of Navaho origin myths, as they were recounted to her 
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by Sandoval in 1928, is a valuable addition to the existing body of Navaho folklore, since 
it is from collections such as this that we will ultimately be able to identify the range of 
individual variation in the telling of myths. It is already tempting to look for characteristics 
in such accounts that may be related to factors of social status or individual personality. 
Sandoval was one of the leaders of the Navaho people, and he has recounted the stories 
of his people so that “coming generations may know this truth.” He tells these stories not 
as a ceremonial practitioner giving the mythological background of specific chantways; 
rather, one has the impression that this collection represents the picture that a sophisti- 
cated Navaho might be expected to have of his own traditions. 

From this viewpoint the selection of stories is of interest. In the first two-thirds of the 
volume the general origin myth is recounted in full detail. In fact, this version contains all 
of the incidents that appear in Matthews’ publication of 1897 (Navaho Legends, AFS 
Memoir No. 5), including the stories of the Great Gambler and of Changing Bear Maiden 
which are omitted from most versions of the origin myth. Sandoval’s account contains 
the following: events in the lower worlds, where the separation of the sexes occurs; ascent 
to the present world; creation of natural objects and the origin of various customs; birth 
of the monsters, Coyote’s marriage to the Maiden who Became a Bear; the Great Gambler; 
White Bead Woman; the Twin Brothers who journey to the Sun and accomplish the kill- 
ing of monsters; wanderings of the Navaho and clan origins. The account of clan origins 
identifies clan names but does not provide as complete a picture of the mythological origins 
of the clan system and relationships between clans as does Matthews’ version. Throughout 
the whole volume there seems to be more than ordinary interest in the identification of 
mythological places and events with archaeological and present day locations. In the pref. 
ace it is noted that Sandoval believed that Mesa Verde was the center of the old cultures, 
and the stories as told by him people the ruins of the Navaho country with mythological 
characters. 

The last third of the volume contains episodes that have elsewhere been recorded in 
the origin myths of various ceremonies. Here some are identified as the stories of specific 
chantways, although these identifications do not in all cases correspond with those of 
previous recordings. For example, the story of the two sisters who are offered in marriage 
to the men who can pass certain suitor tests (feats of skill including bringing back scalps 
from raids on a pueblo), but who in the end are tricked into marriage by bear and snake 
old men, is given by Haile as the origin myth for Enemy Way: Origin Legend of the 
Navaho Enemy Way, Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 17 (1938); 
and the subsequent adventures of the younger sister in the home of her snake husband are 
given elsewhere as the myth of Beauty Way. Sandoval does not indicate the ceremonial 
connection of the first portion of this story and cites the latter portion as the origin of the 
“Snake Ceremony.” 

By contrast with the full detail of the general origin myth, these episodes from chant- 
way stories present only selected highlights from the myths as they have been recorded 
by ceremonial practitioners of these same chantways. There is, however, one story, titled 
here “The Beggar’s Sons,” which duplicates the origin story of Prostitution Way as given 
by Haile in “Prostituting Way” (MS., 1931) and Kluckhohn in Navaho Witchcraft, 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, XXII, No. 2 (1944), although 
Sandoval does not make this ceremonial connection. This is the story of the beggar 
woman’s son who learns love and hunting magic with which he seduces Pueblo maidens 
and makes his marriage payment; following another seduction of non-sunlight-struck 
Pueblo maidens by means of a butterfly transformation, his wives are stolen by White 
Butterfly but regained when he defeats this adversary in games. Although the sequence 
of incidents varies in these three versions, they show remarkable adherence to similar 
content. Prostitution Way has a somewhat different function from the usual Navaho 
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chantway, in that it is oriented toward obtaining personal power rather than toward 
curing. The fact that this story and the story of the popular rite of Enemy Way appear 
here in detail may indicate that stories of this type are more widely known than the more 
specialized myths of the regular chantways. 
We may be grateful to the author and the Bureau of American Ethnology for the 
increased perspective on Navaho myths that this collection provides. 
KATHERINE SPENCER 


Harvard School of Public Health 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Schoolcraft’s Indian Legends. Edited by Mentor L. Williams (East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press, 1956. Pp. xxii + 322, preface, introduction, appendices, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.) 


Most of Henry R. Schoolcraft’s writings on the American Indian, representing a 
tremendous literary effort of over thirty years, are now to be found only in rare book 
shops. This selection is therefore a welcome volume, containing all the tales which initially 
appeared in Algic Researches (1839) and also those collected for Oneota (1844-45) and 
The Myth of Hiawatha (1856). Thus all of Schoolcraft’s published legends have been 
made available conveniently in a single volume. The editor has also included excerpts and 
notes’ from other Schoolcraft writings, namely: The Red Race in America (1847) and the 
Historical and Statistical Information Respecting . . . the Indian Tribes of the United 
States (1851-57). The latter materials are intended to give the reader information about 
Schoolcraft specifically and his contributions to the literature on the American Indian. 
This added information permits the reader to obtain a more intimate view of the man 
and to assess his writings more adequately. 

Schoolcraft’s researches concentrated on the Algonquian Indians, and within this group 
he focused on the Ojibway or Chippewa. A marriage to Jane Johnston, a daughter of a 
white man and an Ojibway woman, gave him acce to materials not ordinarily available 
to investigators. Schoolcraft’s extensive travels among the Indians east of the Mississippi 
also equipped him with a wide knowledge of eastern Indians generally. His classification 
of tribal and linguistic groupings is surprisingly close to those of linguists and ethnologists. 
His own categories of the main linguistic groups in the area (Algic, Ostic, and Abanic) 
correspond to present classifications of Algonquian, Iroquoian, and Siouan, respectively. 
The specific tribes under these designations are also fun<‘amentally the same as those recog- 
nized by present day linguists and anthropologists. 

Schoolcraft’s purpose in recording tales and legends was essentially an ethnological one. 
He was struck by the similarity of tales among a variety of Indian tribes and thought that 
by extending the range of his investigations he might be able to trace the ultimate historical 
origin of these people. Differences in language structure also fascinated him; he saw 
material for significant linguistic analyses in the tales and legends he collected. Finally, 
the reflection of the mode of life of the Indians in their tales and legends, especially their 
mental dispositions, interested Schoolcraft. He was particularly incensed with the romantic 
and unrealistic picture of the Indian then in vogue. “It was still supposed,” he writes, 
“that the Indian was at all times and in all places, ‘a stoic of the woods’ always statuesque, 
always formal, always passionless, always on stilts, always speaking in metaphors, a cold 
embodiment of bravery, endurance, and savage heroism.” To Schoolcraft, the Indian’s 
own tales and legends reveal the true Indian: “He is always, and at all times and places, 
under the strong influence of hopes and fears, true or false, by which he is carried forward 
in the changing scenes of war and peace. Kindness never fails to soften and meliorate his 
feelings, and harshness, injury, and contempt to harden and blunt them. Above all, it is 
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shown that, in the recesses of the forest, he devotes a portion of his time to domestic and 
social enjoyment, in which the leading feature is the relation of traditionary legends and 
tales.” (Both quotations from The Myth of Hiawatha.) 

Unfortunately, Schoolcraft’s own material was used as the grist for the popular litera- 
ture mills of the day. In the hands of these writers, his collection of legends was modified 
and distorted to make them palatable to literary tastes. Indeed, Schoolcraft himself was 
not entirely free of his own Christian biases and of the strictures placed on the literary 
efforts of his time. He admits, in his Personal Memoirs, of “weeding out many vulgar- 
isms,” and of “endeavoring to restore the simplicity of original style. In this I have not 
always fully succeeded, and it has been sometimes necessary to avoid incongruity, to break 
a legend in two or cut it short off.” As a consequence, the legends appear highly adapted 
to fit the literary scheme of the writers of that period. This is apparent when these tales 
and legends are compared with collections made by trained ethnologists among related 
peoples many years after the researches of Schoolcraft. 

Despite modifications and adaptations, the Schoolcraft collection is a worthy contri- 
bution to folk literature. Scientists must use his materials with caution, but it cannot be 
denied that his tales and legends, however changed, are delightful reading. 

Much credit goes to the editor for contributing a scholarly and attractive volume. It is 
hoped that the other rich Schoolcraft writings, now resting in obscure book shops, may 
similarly be made available to the general public. 


Northwestern University , Epwarp P, Dozier 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Corn Goddess and other Tales from Indian Canada. By Diamond Jenness. Illustrated 
by Winnifred K. Bentley. (Ottawa: Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, National Parks Branch, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 141, 
Anthropological Series No. 39, 1956. Pp. 111, foreword. $1.00.) 


In this attractive volume, the veteran anthropologist Jenness has brought together 
twenty-five folktales from seven Indian tribes in various parts of Canada. Each is rendered 
in charming style, but the “feeling” of the original has been preserved, a feat of trans- 
lation which could be achieved only by a master of Indian folklore and of literary English. 
Bentley’s black and white illustrations show imagination and artistic skill; furthermore 
they have the merit of supplementing, but not dominating, the text. 

The former Chief Curator of the National Museum, Alcock, states in a graceful fore- 
word that the author has given geographical diversity by selecting legends from seven 
areas. Many of the stories were collected by Jenness himself, and most of them are pub- 
lished for the first time. A second desideratum, that of choosing stories of literary merit, 
has likewise been fulfilled. The result is a volume which proves that the myths of the 
Canadian Indians have beauty and appeal comparable to those of Grimm or to the tales 
of Greece or Rome. 

A third aim, as explained by Alcock, was to give the reader an understanding of the 
viewpoint of the Indians through the medium of their own stories. The value of this 
objective approach is unquestionable, but its weakness as well as its strength is its depend- 
ence on the selection of material. The basis of Jenness’ choice has been short literary tales, 
each complete in itself and suitable for the general reader. This has resulted in graphic 
pictures of man and nature, of the mutual interactions and virtual equality of the hunter 
and his quarry, and of human characteristics in animals and birds. Religion and mysticism 
are present throughout. This is as it should be, since these elements are vital in the lives 
of all Indians. But the selection rules out the long cycle of hero tales, the involved cosmo- 
logical explanations of the Iroquois, the clan origins of British Columbia, or the sordid 
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trickster tales so prevalent among most tribes. These are all significant elements in an 
overall picture, and some of them have important functions as basis for religious beliefs 
and social practices. 

The Corn Goddess is a book to be read and enjoyed. But the reader should remember 
that its form and purpose preclude a balanced selection of all types of Indian folklore. 


University of Toronto T. F. Mcltwrattu 
Toronto, Ontario 


Native Accounts of Nootka Ethnography. By Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh. (Part II, 
International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. XXI, No. 4, Oct., 1955. Publica- 
tion I of the Indiana University Research Center in Anthropolgy, Folklore, and Linguis- 
tics. Pp. 457. Introduction, appreciation. $5.) 


This is the second impressive publication of selected texts from Sapir’s monumental 
Nootkan collection at Ottawa. The volume includes a text on the Nootkan yearly round, 
one on beliefs, three on the wolf ritual, five on marriage, sixteen on feasts and speeches, 
and nine on warfare. The work is hardly folklore narrowly conceived as myths, tales, songs, 
and the like. However, Swadesh has in preparation, or ready for press, a third volume 
composed of legends and stories. One wonders about the fate of an additional eight to ten 
comparable volumes of Sapir’s Nootkan text manuscripts. Who will prepare them for 
press? Or, do they lack value, and in what respects? Swadesh suggests only the need for 
economy as justification for selection of the texts of the two published books and the pro- 
jected folkloristic volume. 

In order to offer a judgment of the contribution of one of the finest text volumes of 
modern ethnography, the question arises regarding the values which such descriptive 
works serve. I think that painstaking inquiry concerning these values has never been 
ventured, The editor of Sapir’s Nootkan texts, Swadesh, is mainly oriented toward scienti- 
fic linguistics. And the present volume has considerable worth for study of the Nootkan 
language, therefore for linguistic factors in Nootkan oral literature. 

Until lately, folklorists might have had little interest in a printing of this kind except 
for its remarkable number of texts and speeches and its citations of Nootkan songs. Ethno- 
graphically and psychologically the volume is a treasure, but only potentially so. To be 
used to the full it needs extensive annotative materials, but these are apparently not being 
assembled. Annotations of the texts are indispensable for illumination of Nootkan ethnog- 
raphy and thus for comprehension of folkloristic data in other Nootkan publications. The 
absence of explanations and ethnographic analyses accompanying the texts tends to con- 
fine employment of the first volume of Nootkan Texts (1939), and the forthcoming one, 
to gleanings of the traditional bare bones of folkloristic motifs, plots, skeletalized dramatis 
personae, and surface ethnographic descriptive items. 

Lack of full ethnographic and other discussions in the Nootkan volumes demonstrates 
the fact that publications of texts or stories rendered directly in English, whether ethno- 
graphic or folkloristic, constitute raw descriptive materials and not scientific analysis. 
Features of cultural and thematic content, psychological processes, and traits of literary 
style ought to be pointed to by the editor of stories if there is to be discovery of the proc- 
esses of their structuring, content, style, functions, variability, and changes. 

Today scientific folklore must query, does another volume of verbatim reporting serve 
as it did a decade or two ago? Can folklore continue to advance understanding of its own 
special processes and structurings if its collectors withhold the ethnographic frame and 
content analyses which would be decisive in opening doors to discoveries? The adventure 
which is science proceeds in now familiar ways. Hypotheses concerning process and fea- 
tures of primary significance are set up. Descriptive items which appear relevant for sup- 
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port or disproof of such hypotheses are culled from the corpus of descriptive data. Ethno- 
graphic text analysis is as much the analysis of an oral literature as the study of myths and 
tales. Processes witnessed in one may be exemplified in the other. Because of advances 
in various fields of societal and psychological inquiry, scientific folklore can now receive 
guidance in the choices of significant features. It is now in an unprecedentedly favorable 
position to commence study of literary content and style. An additional problem is one 
of methodology. Procedures need to be devised for presenting relevant annotative and ana- 
lytic material intelligibly. Simple arithmetical techniques may have to be used in order 
to show with exactitude the frequencies of items of content and style. 

Indiana University should be congratulated for its initiation of a new outlet for text 
and folkloristic collections. Let us hope that the editor of the series will presently be 
offered manuscripts which will lead to the analysis of structures and processes in oral 
literature. 


University of Washington MELVILLE JACOBS 
Seattle, Washington 


Voices on the Wind: Polynesian Myths and Chants. By Katharine Luomala. Illustrated by 
Joseph Feher. (Honolulu: Bishop Museum Press, 1955. Pp. 191. $3.) 

Tale-Bearing Winds. A Portfolio of Illustrations From Katharine Luomala’s Book ‘Voices 
on the Wind’. By Joseph Feher. (Honolulu: Bishop Museum Press, c. 1955. 9 illustra- 
tions, 12x16. $4.) 


The title of Katharine Luomala’s volume of Polynesian folklore derives from a belief 
of these peoples that “songs, myths, tales, legends, traditions, news and gossip” were 
carried by the winds, which themselves had voices. Similarly, Luomala’s work is “another 
tale bearing wind to carry the news about heroes and heroines of Polynesian tradition who 


belong to the . . . shadowy past.” 

Preparatory to presenting such news, the author describes a number of general charac- 
teristics of Polynesian oral tradition. Of particular significance are her discussions concern- 
ing the extent to which early migrations are mirrored in the folklore, the importance of 
oral art in the various societies, the role and education of narrators, orators, and jesters, 
and the function of court entertainers and entertainment societies such as the Arioi of the 
Society Islands. Something of the attitudes and behavior toward the major deities of the 
Polynesian area is found in a chapter dealing with such supernatural beings as Tane, Tu, 
Tanaroa, and Rongo. The author’s emphasis in this volume is not, however, upon the 
major gods but rather upon the perhaps more colorful characters—the cultural heroes and 
heroines—and their characteristics and activities as viewed by different island peoples, are 
presented in a pleasing marriage of prose and traditional poetry. 

Individual chapters are devoted to Maui, the South Sea superman with the mischievous 
nature and the bag of 1000 tricks; Tinirau, the handsome and clever lover, and his object 
of affection, Hina; Tahiki, the perfect chief whose ability and character sets an example for 
all men of rank; and Rata, the able but irreverent navigator. 

Of special interest is the chapter concerning Menehunes, the Little People of Hawaii. 
This section not only presents a detailed account of the mythical references to their appear- 
ance and activities, but also deals with retentions of belief among Hawaiians today. While 
passing reference is made to the Patu-paiarehe of New Zealand, the chapter deals primarily 
with the Hawaiian variety of elf. Since the general pattern of the book is that of consider- 
ing folklore characters in a Pacific-wide context, it might have been profitable for Luomala 
to have discussed the characteristics of the Autotoe of Samoa or similar elves that are to 
be found in various oral traditions. 

Since Voices on the Wind deals with renowned heroes and heroines recognized over 
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a vast area stretching from Hawaii to New Zealand, from Easter Island to Tonga, the 
discussions of the reasons for the popularity of given characters are worthy of special atten- 
tion. Specific mention is made of Maui, who finds favor because of his disdain for his 
sacred ancestry and his bent toward tricking the gods who would be expected to be no 
easy match for even a rather unusual mortal. Identification with the hero Tahiki is believed 
to be made possible because of his capacity to exhibit human frailties and a blundering 
nature. Not unlike characters of popular fiction, Tinirau and Hina may be followed 
through romantic adventures which provide vicarious pleasure for the young people of 
every society. 

Voices on the Wind is a summary of a rather diverse folklore area which presents the 
most widely known of oceanic characters in understandable and readable contexts. Its 
systematic presentation is, therefore, a fine contribution to the comprehension of the oral 
art of this area. It should be noted that initial chapters deal with numerous and varied 
topics and do not seem immediately to establish the purpose of the volume. The excellent 
chapters concerning individual heroes and heroines, however, more than compensate for 
a beginning that to the reviewer was difficult to digest. 

A somewhat less favorable impression was received from the companion piece to the 
folklore volume, a folio of illustrations entitled Tale-Bearing Winds. These eight ready-to- 
frame pictures by Joseph Feher are enlarged reproductions of those appearing in Voices 
on the Wind. A professional and stylized technique characterizes each of the black and 
white prints. However, the style is strongly Western, and motifs of Polynesian art are to 
be found in but a single illustration—that dealing with the conflict of the gods. The 
figures representing cultural heroes and heroines are classic in appearance and might 
well have been used to illustrate a volume of Greek or Roman mythology. In brief, the 
folio does not seem to communicate the atmosphere of Polynesian culture, and it leaves 
one with the impression that the artist, while very capable, is not sufficiently familiar with 
the culture he is portraying. Although any of the pictures composing the folio would do 
credit to modern decor, they are not convincing in their representation of Polynesian 
culture nor are they in tune with prevailing artistic patterns of the area. 


Missouri Valley College Lowe.t D. Hotes 
Marshall, Missouri 


An Ethno-Atlas: A Student's Manual of Tribal, Linguistic, and Racial Groupings. Com- 
piled by Robert F. Spencer. (Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. iii + 42, 
11 maps. $1.50.) 


Ethno-Atlas is a manual prepared specifically for introductory courses in anthropology, 
but it has important relevance for folklorists as well. A large body of folklore literature 
deals with the peoples with whom anthropologists are concerned. Ethno-Atlas lists these 
peoples, identifies their cultural, linguistic, and racial affiliation, and plots them con- 
veniently and lucidly on simple, continent outline maps. 

In the initial pages of the manual, “tribal” and “ethnic” groups are listed alphabetically 
and cross-referenced to continent outline maps. The first series of outline maps is preceded 
by a page indicating culture areas and a list of the tribal groups in numerical order. The 
maps themselves show culture area boundaries, while the position of the tribal and ethnic 
groups is indicated by arabic numbers which correspond to the reference numbers of the 
tribal list. The “tribes” are those generally designated in anthropological literature and 
refer “to a people who share the same cultural traditions and who are more or less to be 
found in the same geographical territory.” 

Spencer has not “tried to come to grips with the problem of time, except in one or two 
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instances where it seems important to do so.” For some areas, the “ethnographic present” 
is considered 1492, for others 1750 to 1850, for still others the present day. 

The major culture areas are plotted on five continent outline maps. In defining culture 
area boundaries, the aim has been simply to define broad segments of the continents which 
possess a common cultural base. Language families, referring to groups of related lan- 
guages rather than to specific or individual languages, are listed on separate maps. Racial 
distribution is plotted on still another set of maps. The attempt in racial classification has 
been to present a conventional distribution. Australoids are treated as a fourth major race, 
along with Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. Ainu are classed as generalized Mongo- 
loid, and Bushman-Hottentot are ranked with Negroid. Polynesians and Micronesians are 
treated as a racial composite group. 

Spencer has succeeded admirably in presenting a clear and compact manual, Ethno- 
Atlas will be welcomed by folklorists as a handy, quick reference to peoples frequently 
treated in folklore literature. 


Northwestern University Epwarp P, Dozier 
Evanston, Illinois 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH FOLKLORE 


Sing a Song of England. A Social History of Traditional Song. By Reginald Nettel. (Lon- 
don: Phoenix House, 1954; Denver: Alan Swallow, 1956. Pp. 286. Foreword, list of 
gramophone records, short bibliography, index, illus., music. 21s.; $5.) 


A book described on its title page as “a social history of traditional song,” whatever 
that might be, and on its jacket as “a social history of England illustrated by its traditional 
songs—not all true folk songs, but all illustrative of the interplay of historical facts and 
popular culture,” which is more nearly plausible, elicits a desire for prefatory clarification. 
From the author’s Foreword, however, we learn that to follow the peregrinations of tra- 
ditional music, “orthodox musical or social history” will not do—“we need a special 
approach” (p. 15). 

But this approach is neither defined nor clearly exemplified. Though chronological, it 
is more discontinuous and fragmentary than one expects history to be, whether of England 
or of traditional song, or both. Nor does it provide much insight into the fundamental 
processes by which the various components “merge in the scene of history” (p. 15). Prac- 
tical, recreational, and esthetic interests are seen in unpredictable interplay, sometimes 
limited in focus and in memory, sometimes preserving and recasting materials in such a 
way that “you cannot tie [certain of] these songs down to any period, for they may pick 
up ideas to add to their store as a squirrel picks up nuts” (p. 55). 

What we seem to have is a book “about song in the history of England” (p. 14), or 
vice versa. It may interest the uncritical general reader who has some curiosity about the 
background of a variety of popular songs, and who enjoys a historical ramble. But it is 
not for the serious student, who will find it spotty and as much lacking in systematic 
exposition of its subject as an academic treatment would be relentless in stalking it. Neither 
one will be greatly assisted by the “short bibliography” (pp. 276-77) which includes only 
some half-dozen repositories of song (the Journal of the Folk Song Society being incor- 
rectly cited) and omits such pertinent names as Child (whose collection is, I recall, casu- 
ally mentioned once in the book), Chappell, Firth, and Rollins, Incidentally the absence 
from the index of entries for such diverse figures as Pepys, Burns, and Scott—who may be 
found under “Border Minstrelsy (Scott),” though not under the actual title—is remarkable, 
even though they are not quite entirely missing from the text. 

At any rate, the account sets out to sketch the beginnings in the ritual, myth, and 
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legend of which some of the dances, mummers’ plays, and songs retain vestiges. Thus the 
“Darby Ram” is seen to be remotely descended from the scapegoat, and the folk hero 
Robin Hood from the supernatural Green Man by an involvement with legends of men 
outlawed for unacceptable conservation practices. The revisions of the Christian revolu- 
tion are demonstrated, as in the “Dilly Song” and the “Bold Fisherman,” and the develop- 
ment of the carol along with increasingly complex musical forms. After this the account 
gets more disjointed as it deals successively with songs of love and the dissensions and 
distresses of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, wherein folksong mingled with other 
more or less sophisticated entertainments; of eighteenth-century highwaymen, nautical 
and military doings, press gangs, and transportings; of the romantic revival and nine 
teenth-century social pains and progress, including sea songs and some American pieces. 
The work of the Folk Song Society is duly noted, and in conclusion there are some sam- 
ples of modern songs. The texts of a good many songs are given in full or in part, some 
with tunes; the sources are sometimes indicated. 

Although the presentation traverses familiar ground pretty sketchily, there are occa- 
sional excursions into less well known territory such as the “waits” and their Cromwellian 
heterophonic jam-sessions, and some interesting observations on the work of well known 
figures such as Playford and Gay. 


Michigan State University Branrorp P, MILiar 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Great Scottish Ballads. Sung by Rory and Alex McEwen. Edited with notes by Kenneth 
S. Goldstein. (New York: Folkways Records, 1956. 10” LP, FP927. Album notes by 
Goldstein, 10 pp., texts and comment. $4.25.) 


Scots Folk Songs. Sung by Ewan MacColl, accompanied by Alf Edwards, concertina, 
Brian Daly, guitar. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, 
c. 1956. 12” LP, RLP12-609. Cover notes by MacColl. $4.98.) 


Scots Street Songs. Sung by Ewan MacColl, with occasional concertina accompaniments 
by Alf Edwards. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, c. 
1956. 12” LP, RLP12-612. Cover notes by MacColl. $4.98. Booklet with texts, 15 pp., 
$1.) 


Except for the products of the Messrs. Haig and Haig, few Scottish exports are more 
pleasing than the songs found on these three records. To hear Rory and Alex McEwen 
sing “The Bonny Earl O’ Moray” is nearly as tantalizing an experience as one’s first sip 
of Vat 69; to hear Ewan MacColl sing the “Tail Toddle” or “Cock O’ the Midden” is 
nearly as exciting as drawing the cork from a pinch bottle. Though some of the other songs 
on each of the records are less enticing than these, it should be noticed that the price is 
less than that of a bottle, and that an evening spent with one of the records warms the 
cackles without having any serious effect upon the content of the record. 

From the esthetic point of view of one schooled to an appreciation of art music, the 
record made by the McEwens is to be preferred to those made by Ewan MacColl. There is 
no doubt, however, that MacColl’s singing is closer to the modern and living folk tradi- 
tion of Scotland than that of the McEwens, whose singing is often whimsical and at times 
appears to be condescending. In brief, the McEwens are antiquarians reviving a tradition 
for the amusement of themselves and others while MacColl is a participant (albeit a 
Virtuoso) in a living tradition. 

This last fact is shown in part by the nature of the songs which appear in the albums. 
The McEwen record contains versions of “Mary Hamilton,” “The Wee Cooper O’ Fife,” 
“Clerk Saunders,” “The Two Sisters” (called “Binnorie” on the record), “The Dowie 
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Dens O’Yarrow,” “Bonny George Campbell,” “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” “Willie’s 
Fair” (“Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow”), and “The Bonny Earl O’ Moray”: all Child 
ballads and all obviously chosen for that reason. Two in particular are especially charm- 
ing—and the Scots burr does nothing to detract from their charm: “The Bonny Earl O’ 
Moray” which is sung in duet to a tune learned from tradition, and “Mary Hamilton” 
which is sung by Alex McEwen to a tune traditional in his family, a tune reminiscent of 
but different from the more commonly known one sung by Mrs. Texas Gladden on the 
LC record, a tune which is, moreover, especially remarkable in that it is in %4 time. 

If the songs on the Great Scottish Ballads record derive at least part of their charm 
and effect from the familiar sung in an unfamiliar manner, those sung by Ewan MacColl 
may be said to derive their charm from their relative unfamiliarity. Of the thirty-two 
songs found in the albums called Scots Folk Songs and Scots Street Songs, scarcely over 
half a dozen can be said to be well known in this country: “The Barnyards o’ Delgaty,” 
“Davie Faa,” and “The Bonnie Lass O’ Fyvie,” from the former, and “The Butcher Boy,” 
“The Banks of Sweet Dundee,” “The Sheffield Apprentice,” and “Van Diemen’s Land” 
from the latter. As these titles indicate, there is little if any distinction between the types 
of song found in one album and those found in the other. 

The types, however, are varied. There are broadsides, (“Jamie Raeburn’s Farewell”), 
folk re-creations of literary pieces (“The Lion’s Den”), bothy songs (“Charlie, O Char- 
lie”), “come all ye’s” (“Come all ye tramps and hawkers”), satyric stanzas (“Cock O” the 
Midden”), and even an example of diddling or chin music (“Tail Toddle”). Moreover, 
the “occasional” concertina and guitar accompaniment, coming in as it frequently does 
after MacColl starts to sing rather than as an introduction, gives one the impression that 
he is sitting in a pub on a Saturday evening after a successful football game. 

It is to be regretted that Kenneth Goldstein, who served as editor for all of these 
records, did not write the notes for the MacColl records as well as for the Great Scottish 
Ballads. The notes for the former amount to little more than random, chauvinistic com- 
ments; the notes to the latter are careful, concise pieces of accurate information and are 
accompanied by references to books where further information may be gathered. The 
work which Goldstein has been doing in recent months must receive the praise of all who 
are interested in folk music. It is to be hoped that he will recognize the knowledge which 
he has of the field and that he will come to rely upon that knowledge rather than upon 
the intuition of his singers. 


Indiana University W. Epson RicHMonp 
Bloomington, Indiana 


English Street Songs. Sung by A. L. Lloyd, with concertina accompaniment by Alf Ed- 
wards. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, c. 1956. 
12” LP RLP12-614. Cover notes by A. L. Lloyd. $4.98.) 

A. L. Lloyd has had a remarkable career in many parts of the world, including his 
native England, as sheep-herder, seaman, soldier, and folklorist. In 1947, he won the 
national folksinging contest of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, and he has 
recently been recorded in the monumental Riverside issue of 72 Child ballads. Assisted by 
a very melancholy concertina, Lloyd succeeds in conveying the raw, rugged, beery flavor of 
the busking song. To be sure, his voice is not sweet. Its quavery roughness carries the 
smell and taste of the pubs and sidewalks of London, which can be both good and bad. 
Several of the songs have their American versions in “Jackaro,” “The Knoxville Girl,” 
“The Cowboy’s Lament,” “Pretty Little Miss Out in the Garden,” and “Little Mohee.” Two 
Napoleon ballads, “The Bonny Bunch of Roses” and “The Grand Conversation on Napo- 
leon” are historically valuable. Reviewing this sort of recording is difficult because calling 
it “historically valuable,” while quite true, damns it with faint praise. Valuable though 
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it may be as folklore, as music it is extremely simple, rather modal than tonic, with a 
tendency quickly to become monotonous. However, the interplay of voice and concertina 
is unusually effective because the voice is allowed to maintain a certain a capella feeling 
in its own rhythm. The contrast between this and the American folksinging style using 
banjo and guitar is instructive, with something to be said for both styles. The reviewer 
notes a strong resemblance between this recording and modern Irish popular singing. In 
brief, an excellent example of this type of music. 


Brown University ARTHUR JORDAN FIELp 
Providence, R. 1. 


English Drinking Songs. Sung by A. L. Lloyd, accompanied by Alf Edwards, concertina, 
Al Jeffery, banjo and harmonica. Edited by Kenneth S, Goldstein. (New York: River- 
side Records, c. 1956. 12” LP, RLP12-618. Cover notes by Lloyd. $4.98.) 


Irish Humor Songs. Sung by Patrick Galvin, accompanied by Al Jeffery, banjo and 
guitar. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, c. 1956. 12” 
LP, RLP12-616. Cover notes by Galvin. $4.98.) 


These two albums have the good features we have come to expect of records in the 
Riverside Folklore Series. The quality of recording is excellent; the notes are brief but 
informative, without the excessively quaint and patronizing tone so often found in popu- 
lar folklore commentaries. 

Lloyd is a native singer turned professional balladeer who nevertheless has managed to 
retain the unaffected manner of the best folk singers. Of the songs he has selected undoubt- 
edly the finest (and best known) are “The Darby Ram,” “The Foggy Dew,” “Three 
Drunken Huntsmen,” “The Farmer’s Servant,” and “John Barleycorn.” My only criticism 
of this album is its exclusive concentration on drinking songs. Perhaps in this day of 
ballad popularity one must begin to specialize (drinking songs, love songs, tragic songs) 
in order to provide something new, but it is true that the listener tends rather quickly 
to become conscious of thematic monotone in such gems as “A Jug of Punch” (“Oh, my 
jug of punch and my jug of punch / This song I’m singing is the Jug of Punch”). In 
the last song, “A Jug of This,” the final couplet symbolizes, in its meaning and its 
appropriate rhyme, the saturation of both singer and listener: “Transform me then into 
a fish, And let me swim in a jug of this.” But the melody is indeed one of the finest I 
have heard. 

The collection of Irish Humor Songs is in my opinion clearly the better of the two 
albums. Galvin is a talented young Irish singer who obviously enjoys himself in the inter- 
pretation of his songs. He has quite a flair for the Irishman’s impudent imitation of British 
hauteur, which he uses to advantage in “Square-toed Boots” and “King Billy.” Other out- 
standing songs in this album are “The Irish Rover,” “Song of the Taxes,” and “The 
Mountjoy Hotel,” the last-named being an ironic celebration of the plush accommodations 
of Dublin’s main jail. But to this reviewer by far the most impressive selection was “Brian 
O’Linn.” Space limitations prohibit going into the fascinating history of this venerable 
song, but students of literature will undoubtedly recall the allusions to it in Worthington’s 
“Nursery Rhymes in Finnegans Wake,” ]AF, LXX (1957), 37-48. Galvin’s interpretation 
of the song, however, seems quite un-Joycean. In his notes he comments: “The fantastic 
exaggeration, combined with echoes of savage irony, are very characteristic of a battered 
people seeking refuge and revenge in laughter.” I must confess that I had never perceived 
the tinge of “savage irony” in this seemingly light and reckless song, but Galvin, in his 
excellent rendition, has convinced me that it is there. 


University of Washington D. C. Fowter 
Seattle, Washington 
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The History of ‘The Dog on the Tucker Box.’ (Gundagai, N.S.W.: C. and D. Baylis, The 
News-Agency, n.d. Pp. 8. 1s. Australian.) 


Australian Bush Ballads. Edited by Douglas Stewart and Nancy Keesing. (Sydney and 
London: Angus & Robertson, 1955. Pp. xxx + 417. 30s. Australian.) 


The 1950’s have witnessed a remarkable development of interest in the old Australian 
“bush song.” The collector, student, or reviewer must always, however, begin with a 
careful look at the pioneer work of Andrew Barton (“Banjo”) Paterson, The Old Bush 
Songs (1st. ed., 1905; 7th ed., 1930), for the significance of all subsequent collections very 
largely depends on how much they have added to Paterson’s final collection. Additions 
have taken the following principal forms: (1) new versions of songs in the Paterson canon; 
(2) new song texts on the same themes and characters as were emphasized by Paterson; 
(3) texts on Australian folk characters omitted or under-emphasized by Paterson; (4) 
music to which traditional bush songs were sung; (5) historical and critical articles, intro- 
ductions, and notes on the origins, preservation, and transmission of bush songs in general 
and of individual texts and tunes in particular. 

In his first edition Paterson expressed the hope that publication would bring other 
bush songs to light, but not until 1926 was an enlarged fifth edition issued, and during 
almost a quarter-century thereafter only one important publication was added to the 
Paterson canon: Australian Bush Songs and Ballads (Sydney, 1944), edited by the literary 
balladist Will Lawson, who included sixty-six “literary ballads” and only eleven “old 
bush songs,” seven of which are versions of Paterson songs. In 1947 Brian Elliott’s critical 
essay, “Singing to the Cattle,” appeared in a similarly-titled volume, and in 1950 Hugh 
Anderson pioneered the subject of miners’ songs in “Ballads and the Bendigo Diggings,” 
Melbourne University Magazine (1950), 59-66. Geoffrey Chapman Ingleton’s True Pa- 
triots All (1952), reviewed in JAF, LXVIII (1955), 358-359, includes poems and songs on 
convict life and the gold fields which earlier collectors had overlooked or neglected. Bill 
Wannan’s The Australian (1954), the first anthology of Australian folklore, has also been 
reviewed in a general way, in JAF, LXX (1957), go-91, but without special attention to 
its approximately thirty “traditional songs.” These are chiefly of the bush type and largely 
from the out-of-print collections of Paterson and Lawson, though Wannan does bring a 
few bush songs to print for the first time. His inclusion (p. 146) of “The Dog on the 
Tucker Box” would be a welcome addition to the scanty list of bullock-driving songs 
were it not that it is closer in spirit to Jack Moses’ “literary ballad” (“Nine Miles to 
Gundagai”) than to the “original doggerel” itself. 

The principal value of the small, obscurely-published pamphlet, The History of ‘The 
Dog on the Tucker Box,’ is that it preserves what were—until John Manifold published 
Bandicoot Ballads (Lower Ferntree Gully, 1956), a broadsheet with a slightly bowdlerized 
version—the only published fragments of this famous “lost” bullocky song. 

The connection, if any, between Australian Bush Ballads and the “old bush songs” 
collected by Paterson and others is an uncertain and tenuous one. Douglas Stewart, in the 
prefatory essay, announces: “The purpose of this anthology is to preserve and present in 
. .. a single volume the Australian bush ballads of the nineties. ...a line... had to be 
drawn between these comparatively sophisticated ballads and the sub-soil of primitive 
immigrant and convict songs and ballads from which, in part, they sprang. . . .” One 
would thus assume that the intention was to concentrate on “literary ballads” of the decade 
specified and to exclude earlier and traditional material. The time limitation, however, is 
abolished in the second sentence of the preface, and more than half the ballads in the 
first section (entitled “Bushrangers”) are listed as anonymous, including three which are 
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in Paterson’s 1930 edition. Although some of the anonymous bushranger ballads sound 
“literary,” others have an authentic folk ring. Certain of the anonymous ballads may 
actually be “traditional” rather than “literary,” since among the sources drawn upon are 
several “private collections,” including that of Dr. Percy Jones; but, in order to ascertain 
the background of any particular ballad, one must consult the editors’ notes, which are 
on deposit in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, N.S.W. 

The line between the “traditional” and the “literary” Australian ballad is indeed 
vague and fluctuating. Scholars have recently begun to identify authors of many songs 
which have long enjoyed wide oral currency and experienced considerable modification. 
The Stewart-Keesing volume identifies the authors of two of the best known bush songs— 
Paterson’s “Another Fall of Rain,” here entitled “Waiting for the Rain” and ascribed to 
John Neilson, and his “Sam Holt” (Lawson’s “Sweet Alice”) which now appears as “A 
Ballad of Queensland” by G. H. Gibson (“Ironbark”), who is also the author of Paterson’s 
“traditional” bush song, “My Mate Bill.” 

In his preface Stewart announces that “all the early colonial material collected by 
Paterson . .., with such additional songs and ballads as later research has discovered, has 
been left for a projected companion to the present volume.” Presumably the projected 
volume will include a far larger proportion of “traditional” material than the present one, 
although probably not to the exclusion of “literary” ballads of known authorship. The 
editors would greatly benefit the interested reader if they would enable him to discover 
which was which without the necessity of calling at or applying to the Mitchell Library, 
and if they would, perhaps, give some information about the variants, their history, and 
where they may be found. 


University of Illinois KennetH W. Porter 
Urbana, Illinois 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Rattlesnakes: Their Habits, Life Histories, and Influence on Mankind. By Laurence M. 
Klauber. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Published for the Zodlogical Society of San 
Diego by the University of California Press, 1956. 2 vols., pp. 1476, introduction, bibli- 
ography, index, tables, illus. $17.50.) 


The last of the eighteen chapters in Klauber’s encyclopedic study of rattlesnakes is de- 
voted to “Myths, Folklore, and Tall Stories.” But much folklore is scattered through other 
chapters, especially those on “Indians and Rattlesnakes,” “Treatment and Prevention of 
Bite,” and “Bodily Functions.” The detailed table of contents, the seventy-four page index, 
the careful annotation, and the one hundred and forty-one page bibliography make it 
possible for a reader to find easily the material that he is interested in and to check the 
author’s sources, 

Klauber’s chief concern with the folklore of rattlesnakes is to separate what is scien- 
tifically true in folk belief from popular misconceptions. Those beliefs which have no 
foundation in fact are “myths” to him. Although he traces the writings on venomous 
snakes from ancient times to the present and although he refers frequently to European 
and South American studies, he includes no stories of the supernatural transformation of 
gods, princes, devils, or witches into snakes. He finds much of the snake lore of North 
America to be borrowed from or, at least, similar to that of pre-Columbian Europe. But 
lore that involves rattles is distinctively American. 

Valuable sidelights on the origin of folk beliefs are to be found in Klauber’s treatment 
of such popular fallacies as that a rattlesnake mother swallows her young at the approach 
of danger, that rattlesnakes if made to bite themselves die of their own venom, and that 
rattlesnakes, prairie dogs, and burrowing owls live together as a happy family. He feels 
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that much of the lore about rattlers is harmless, but that home remedies for snake bite are 
dangerous, for they may keep one from seeking scientific treatment. He enjoys such tall 
tales as those dealing with the deadly fangs left in a boot heel, with thankful rattlers, 
and with frozen snakes used as fence posts. But practical jokes in which “tenderfeet” are 
given bad scares through finding a dead rattler planted in their beds or having rattles 


shaken behind them, after a session of tale-telling involving sudden death from rattlesnake 
bites, are condemned. 


University of Denver Levetre J. Davipson 
Denver, Colorado 


Festivals U.S.A. By Robert Meyer Jr. (New York: Ives Washburn, 1950. Pp. 438. $4.50.) 
Festivals Europe. By Robert Meyer Jr. (New York: Ives Washburn, 1954. Pp. 328. $4.) 


“Festivals are fun,” says Meyer, and he has organized a business and written two books 
on that principle. For him the term embraces whatever promises “diversion and escape 
from the cares of the day,” and there is diversity enough in the twelve hundred festivals 
he describes in the United States. In South Dakota a Baseball Pheastival staged in mid- 
October combines an exhibition game by big league players with a week of pheasant 
hunting. At Colorado Springs the members of the AdAmAn Club climb Pike’s Peak on 
31 December to welcome the New Year with fireworks, Lamb Day in August at Fountain 
Green, Utah, features barbecued lamb sandwiches, a beauty revue, and athletic contests. 
Thirty-five thousand members of the Lilly family in West Virginia meet annually at Flat 
Top. The escape of Billy the Kid is the theme of an annual pageant play at Lincoln, New 
Mexico. An Easter sunrise Passion Play is held at Holy City, Oklahoma. Queen Elberta is 
crowned in July in Forest City, Arkansas. A pageant glorifying the sweet potato is given 
at the Yambilee in Opelousa, Louisiana. Twenty-five thousand people watch two hundred 
contestants at the annual Jumping Frog Contest at Calaveras County, California. A Log 
Drive Festival is held on the Priest River in Idaho; an Indian Root Festival at the Warm 
Springs Reservation in Oregon. The “Carrot Capital of the World” (Holtville, California) 
at the close of April holds a festival featuring carrot crate races, an operetta, dog show, and 
barbecue. Mule Day at Columbia, Tennessee, “is climaxed in the placing of a bejewelled 
crown on the head of a hybrid by a young Tennessee belle.” There is a Ham and Egg 
Show at Fort Valley, Georgia, a Golden Rain Tree Celebration at New Harmony, 
Indiana, a Wedding of the Grape and the Cheese at Nauvoo, Illinois, a pilgrimage on 
Christmas Eve to the grave of Clement Moore (author of “A Visit to St. Nicholas’), a 
folk festival at Asheville, North Carolina, a Festival of the Contemporary Arts at Cornell 
University, a New England Spring Flower Show at Boston, a music festival at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, an Eastern States Antiques Fair at White Plains, New York, a tour of ante- 
bellum houses at Natchez, and horse races at Hialeah. A fantastic world—but the one we 
live in, 

Festivals Europe does the same sort of report for twenty-one countries ranging from 
Iceland to Yugoslavia. Americans abroad can forget the cares of the day at a Corpus 
Christi procession in Belgium, Kalevala Day in Finland, the changing of the guard at 
Buckingham Palace, the Lord Mayor’s Show in London, a machine tool show in Hanover, 
a national pig show in Brussels, an onion fair at Le Mans, an auto road race in Jersey, 
the Hauptmann Festival at Bremen, accordion festivals in Italy, an Andersen fairytale 
festival in Denmark, book festivals, music festivals, drama festivals, bike races, cow fights, 
carnation shows, greyhound derbies, druids blessing the mistletoe, food festivals, flower 
festivals, racing pigeons, bagpipes, Shakespeare, Wagner, Sibelius, soccer, skating, straw- 
berries. 

Meyer's books are guides for the tourist seeking amusement, not works of scholarship. 
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Of the origin or history of his festivals he has little to say. He does not distinguish between 
the continuation of ancient customs and the latest deliberate creation by a chamber of 
commerce or an industry to advertise a town or a product. Alike to him are religious, 
patriotic, or cultural festivals and sports events—they are all “fun.” But in this non- 
critical amassing of opportunities for “diversion and escape from care” he has provided a 
document which spotlights the present stage of man’s development. By a man’s amuse- 
ments you shall know him. 


Washington University Joun Francis McDermotr 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A Bibliography of Jazz. By Alan P. Merriam, with the assistance of Robert J. Benford. 
(Philadelphia: American Folklore Society, Bibliographical Series, Vol. IV, 1954. Pp. 
xiii + 145. Preface, $6.) 


Jazz, or the idea of jazz, has sc permeated our culture that it is no longer possible 
to pretend that it does not or could not have existed. Any comprehensive study of Ameri- 
can ways of living and feeling, or of the impact elsewhere of these ways, has to come 
face to face somewhere along the line with jazz. Impartial evaluations are now in order. 

Perhaps the very first and best step in this direction is a bibliography which brings 
together in scholarly listings the many random writings which have appeared under jazz 
headings. Much of this writing has been shoddy. There has been controversy “ad 
nauseam.” The opposites of eulogy and condemnation, through mis-use and over-use, have 
fused much that might otherwise have been helpful into a sort of dull-gray, impenetrable 
mist. The first temptation to beset any literate person, when confronted with compilation 
of a jazz bibliography, might well have been to junk all the “bad” in favor of a narrowed- 
down listing of the relatively scarce “good” writings that have dealt with jazz. 

But this would have resulted in a distorted characterization and, much more impor- 
tant, would have limited sadly the usefulness of the undertaking. It is in grasping the 
essential need to collate all writings on jazz that Merriam has, at the very outset of the 
project, made his greatest contribution. 

“The range of content is enormous—” Merriam states in his preface—“from analysis 
and appreciation of the music to the problem of women in jazz, from history to personal 
controversies among jazz musicians, from discography to cartoons—and this very diversity 
brings the vitality and enthusiasm of the music itself to the published literature.” This 
“vitality and enthusiasm” have been admirably and sensitively reflected; and that this could 
have been accomplished while paying strict attention to standards of good bibliographic 
procedure renders the volume invaluable. 

The first section of A Bibliography of Jazz lists 3324 entries (an arbitrary closing date 
of 1950 had to be established) from diverse sources—“periodical and newspaper articles, 
books, booklets, pamphlets and all other materials gathered.” Entries are arranged alpha- 
betically by authors; where anonymous, under title. Source, date, and folio indications 
follow. Code symbols, which are explained in the preface, appear in parentheses at con- 
clusion of the entry, and serve to identify major stress of each piece of writing listed. 

The second section is an alphabetically-arranged directory of “magazines which have 
been devoted wholly or in considerable part to jazz music.” One hundred and thirteen 
such publications are listed. Since the life-span of the majority of these publications is 
short; since they spring from diversified sources; and since their appearing at all is due 
to a number of quixotic factors sometimes not wholly grasped even by their originators, 
this second section provides an enlightening guide to the vagaries of an intriguing 
cultural phenomenon. 

Two indices make up the third section of the book. The first, a “Subject Index,” lists 
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by number each entry that is pertinent to each of the thirty-two code symbols selected for 
identification of major stress. Thus, under the symbol-category “A & A—Analysis and 
Appreciation,” for example, numbers in sequence refer the consultant to any writings 
listed in the first section which come under this head. Symbol categories are listed alpha- 
betically; in use, this index is simple and easy to handle. 

The second index of the final section lists in alphabetic sequence all those publications 
from which listings have been extracted in compilation of the Bibliography. It gives their 
place of publication and groups under their head, again in numerical sequence, all writings 
that have appeared under each specific imprint or masthead. Thus, a researcher who wants 
to dig out what the New York Times has reported over the years of jazz, will find nu- 
merical references that take him back to the first section. From these, he can construct a 
pretty accurate notion of the Time’s coverage, and can take jottings of dates of issue for 
future consultation. 

A Bibliography of Jazz is certain to be found indispensable to librarians, scholars, 
musicians, and interested laymen. It has established a high standard, and a beginning. All 
the more reason, then, for concurring with Merriam’s prefatory plea that “jazz bibliogra- 
phy must not stop here.” 


Stockton, New Jerse FrepErRIc RAMSEY, JR. 
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A Reservoir of Authentic 


FOLKLORE MATERIAL 


of the Appalachian South 


Retail Retail 

Prices Prices 
FOLK TALES: For THE Firesive FOLK MUSIC: Books 
I Bought Me a Dog—Roberts 5 The Swapping Song Book—Ritchie 3.50 
Jack Tales—Chase Singing Family of the Cumberlands 
Grandfather Tales—Chase 3.75 Ritchie 4.00 
Jack and the Three Sillies—Chase 5 Songs of All Time—A Council publication .25 
Wicked John and the Devil—Chase / Old Songs and Singing Games—Chase 50 
American Folk Tales and Songs—C hase a Wake and Sing—Jameson RS5 


FOLK MUSIC: Recorps 

Appalachian Ballads & Hymns—Berea 
College Choir 4.25 
Jean Ritchie's Field Trip 5.00 


5 other Ritchie records, each 3.50 


South from Hell-fer-Sartin—Roberts 
FOLK MUSIC: StNcinc GAMES 
Fok DANCES 

Circle Left—Skean 
Folk Dances of Tennessee—McDowell 1.00 
Prices given are retail, include postage, are subject to change. Wholesale rates on application. 
MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK—a quarterly magazine of the Appalachian 
South. Subscription $1.00 per year. Membership in the Council at $3.00 per 
year includes a subscription. 

Order from the COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOouNrAINS, INC. 

College Box 2000, Berea, Kentucky. 
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AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixty-ninth annual meeting of the Society will be held in conjunc 
tion with the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Anthropologi 
cal Association in Chicago, 28-30 December 1957. Program Chairman: 
Richard A. Waterman, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; Chair 
man of Committee on [Local Arrangements: Roland W. Force, 
Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago 5, Illinois 














